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Selling Good Books Means Money and Education at 
AGENT the Same Time. Had You Thought of it That Way? 
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COMMERCE 


CON TA INS: Legal and business forms. Laws governing all business transactions and contracts. 
© Twenty pages on banking. Exposition of swindling schemes. Business and social 
correspondence, with tables and rules and a fund of useful information valuable to everyone. pig 
Size of book 5x7 inches. 480 pages, about which the “Herald and Presbyter’’ of Cincinnati says: “It is 
one of those invaluable encyclopedic treasure-houses of facts and suggestions, that makes one wonder how so 
much can be crowded within the compass of its dimension.” 


Strongly bound in cloth, silk finish, stamped in black and gold, price only $1.00. 


The Planter’s Guide 


And Complete Cotton Calculator 
By Prof. E. T. Roe, LL. B. 


A Neat, New, Practical, Reliable Guide with a Complete Cotton Calculator 


CONTAINS: Book-keeping by single and double entry. Forms 
* of every kind of business letters. Forms of orders. 
How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortcages, 
acknowledgments, bills of sale, affidavits, bills of lading. ete., etc. How to 
write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other nego- 
tiable business papers. 
Size, 514x7\4, 400 Pages, Illustrated. Strongly 
Bound in Cloth. Price, Only $1.00 


Ghe Peerless 
Teachers’ Bible 


International Edition 
Its Distinctive Features are Clear, Readable Type. Select 
Aids, Extra Quality of Bible Paper. Conwenience of 
Size. 7x44, and Special Low Price, 
What this Bible Contains: poceNitustrations, 10 strictly up-to-date maps, 170 
pages of new helps to the study of the Bible. 


Bound in FRENCH SEAL, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges, extra grained $2 20 
lining. Each Bible carefully packed in box. Price , ; ‘ . J ‘ ; : é a ‘ * 


Special Till Christmas 
The Bible, postpaid, for only $1.50. Safe Methods, postpaid, for 75 cents. The Planter’s Guide, postpaid 
for 60 cents. The Bible and The Planter’s Guide, only $2.00. The Bible and Safe Methods for only $2.10, Index 


on Bible, 40 cents extra. Our catalogue of 300 fine subscription books and Bibles, 5 cents extra. 
Write for agent’s terms and learn how to make $4.00 per day. Full particulars free. 


HERTEL, JENKINS & CO., 108 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 









































CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


KVERY ONE A GEM 











ALF A DOZEN to choose from. 
Everybody wantsthem. Anybody 

can sell them. Become our representa- 
tive in your community, and make a roll 
of Christmas Money for yourself. These 
books are absolutely new, and have never 
before been offered to the public, so 
you'll never hear the cry: “I already 
have that.” Between ourselves, these 
are the best books we ever had in our 
house, and that’s true as gospel, but don’t 
you take our word for it, rather investi- 
gate. A postal card addressed to us will 
bring you an illustrated descriptive circu- 
lar and confidential terms to agents. That 
commission is just like the books, all 


it should be. 


Write to-day. The other fellow may 


be a live one and beat you to the 
































post-ofhice. 








D. E. LUTHER PUBLISHING COMPANY 





12-14-16 Trinity Avenue ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
































“One of the best built and equipped Hospitals in the South” 





Mac Vicar 


Hospital tion. _ptoderate charges. 


Harriet E. GILES, President Spelman Seminary 





Seven Eminent Atlanta Doctors on Staff 


s 
Receives women for medical and surgical treatment. Skilled atten- Seminary, 
For information call at the Hospital. or 


Spelman 


ATLANTA, GA. 











Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as “Ozonized Ox Marrow,” 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug 28, 1904. 
I used only one bottle of your 
ent and my hair has stopped 
reaking off and has greatly improved. 
When I started using this wonderful 
a pe gen my hair was seven inches 
ong and now it is ten inches or more. 
I beg to remain, yours truly, 
314 Southard St MINNIE FOASTER. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your pom- 
ade an dhave found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It stops 
the hair from falling out and breaking 
off, and cleans the scalp and makes 
the hair soft, pliable and glossy 
MISS MAGGIE REND. 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 25, 1893. 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is 
one of the best hair preparations made. 
MRS. JOHN GRAF. 





West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 

I had typhoid fever and my, hair ail 
came out. I used three bottles of your 
pomade, and now my hair is nine 
inches long and very thick and nice 
and straight. Most every one seeing 
how good your pomade did my hair 
they too are anxious for it. My hair is 
an example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, ELLA BYE. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

I have used one bottle of your pom- 
ade and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I will 
not be without it. 

RHODA EDWARDS. 


Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 
Gentlemen: WhenlI began using 
your pomade my head was so bald I 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 
my head and I have been using it only 


two months. IDE PRATER, 


I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 

Ford’s Hair Pomade was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only safe preparation 
known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly hair 
soft, pliable and easy to comb. These results may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 4 bottles are usually sufficient 
for a year. The use of Ford’s Hair Pomede (‘‘OZONIZED OX MARROW”) removes and prevents dandruff, 
relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourish- 
ing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. Being elegantly ene and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentlemen 
ar children. Ford’s Hair Pomeade (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) has been made and sold continuously since 
about 1858, and the label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. 
In all that long period of,time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousands we have sold. 
Ford’s Hair Pomade remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keep it. Be sure to get Ford’s, as 
its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that Ford’s Hair 
Pomade (“OZONIZED OX MARROW””) is put up only in 50c. size, and is made only in Chicago and by us. The 
genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest., on each package. Refuse all others. Full directions with every bot- 
tle. Price only 50c. Sold by druggists and dealers. If your druggist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure 
it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for one bottle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, or $2.50 for 
six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and express charges to all points in U.S. A. When ordering send postal or 
OZ0N money order, and mention this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


Fath Pens 78 et Agente Wenced Brervenere, CHL LeS Ford, Prest, 


Chicago, lil. 














Look Here, Agents! Makes the Skin Clear 
You can MAKE MONEY. Dr. Fred Palmer's 


Just issued, a Book of Beautiful Poems. SKIN WHITENER 
Neatly bound with gold engravings. 110 Is an ideal face bleach; perfectly cleansing 
pages suitable for school closing and Rhetor- and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
icals. Only ONE DOLLAR postpaid. blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
Agents allowed very large commission. velvety and in healthy condition. 

Write to-day. Price 25 cents @ box. 


Sold only by 
Peep tivicy aetna JACOBS’ PHARMACY 
oth and Gaines St., Little Rock, Ark 


6-8-10 Marietta! . 
23 Whitehall ( Streets 
































FACTS AND FORMS 


A HANDBOOK OF READY REFERENCE. 





PRICE $l 


By PROF. E. T. ROE, LL.B. 

















A NEAT, NEW, PRACTICAL, 


Reliable and up-to-date little 
manual of legal and business 
forms, with tables, weights, 
measures, rules, short meth- 
ods of computation and mis- 
cellaneous information valua- 
ble to everyone. 

Describes the Banking Sys- 
tem of the U. 8., Obligations 
of Landlord and Tenant, Em- 
ployer and Employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swind- 
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Reduced cut of book 


Full size, 434x7 inches 


ling schemes worked on the 
unwary. 











A SAVER of TIME and MONEY 


for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount” of mate- 
rial required for building, the 
weight or contents of bins, 
boxes or tanks; in measuring 


land, lumber, logs, wood, etc., 





and in computing interest, 
wages, or the value ‘of any- 


thing at any given price. 














SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS 


Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry. Forms of every kind of Business Letter. Forms of Orders. 
How to write Deeds, Notes, Drafts, Checks, Receipts, Contracts, leases, Mortgages, Acknowledgments, 


Bills of Sale, Affidavits, Bills of Lading, etc., etc. 


How to write all the different forms of Endorsements 


of Notes, Checks, and other Negotiable Business Papers. 








Laws Governing 


Acknowledgments Agency Assignments 
Building and Loan Associations 
Collection of Debts 
Deeding of Property 


Landlord and Tenant 


Contracts Interest Rates 
Employer and Employee 
Neighbors’ Animals 
Line Fences Property Subscriptions 
Transportation ‘Trusts and Monopolies 


Working on Sunday and Legal Holidays 
{And Many Other Subjects 


Rules For 
Painting and Mixing Paints 
Parliamentary Procedure 
Governing the finding of Lost Property 
Shipping Governing Chattel Mortgages 
Rapid Addition and Multiplication 
Discounting Notes Computing Interest 
Finding the Contents of Barrels, Tanks, Cisterns, 
Cribs, Bins, Boxes—Anything 
The amount of Brick, Lime, Plaster, Lath required 
for Building Wall or Cellar 
The Number of Shingles or Slates required 
for Roofing 


And Hundreds of Other Things 








Tables Showing 
Value of Foreign Money 
Distances and Fares from New York or Chicago to 
Principal Cities of U. 8. 
Wages by Week or Month Ready Reckoner 
Cords of Wood in Pile and Value 
Value of Coal, Hay, Straw, Ete. 
Interest Laws and Statute of Limitations 
Interest and Builders’ Tables 








Statistics 
Business Failues in U. S. to 1901 
Immigration to U. 8. Cost of Wars in U. 8. 
U. 8. Army and Navy Pay Roll. Civil War Statistics 
Union and Confederate Losses in Battles 
of the Civil War 

Religious Denominations of the World 

Cities in U. S. of 25,000 and Over 

Money in Circulation in the U. 8. 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO HANDLE THIS BOOK—LARGE COMMISSIONS. » 


VOIGE PUBLISHING CO., 


415 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

























OILIS GOLD. 


An excellent opportunity for Quick and Pror- 
ITABLE INVESTMENT. The Hamilton Oil & Gas 
Company (Inc.), near Bartlesville, I. T. Two ac- 
tive oil-producing wells; the third now being sunk. 
Shares $5 to $6.25, now on sale. Dividends to be 
declared. Write our special representative, Prof. 
John T. C. Newsom, 1011 N. Y. Ave., Washington, 
D. C., for further particulars. 
W. H. SMITH, Pres., Wagoner, I. T. 
Louis T. Brown, Vice-Pres., Muscogee, I. T. 
E. E. MeDaniel, Sec. & Treas., 

S. McAlister, I. T. 


HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely furnished 
rooms. Dining room service unsuipassed. Head- 
quarters for the clergy and business men. Prices 
moderate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 








DR. C. V. ROMAN, Oculist and 
can Avx, =———— = 





(Post Graduate C. L. N. T. & E., & R. 
O. Hospitals, London, England.) Prac- 
tice limited to EYE, EAR, NOSE and 
THROAT. 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientific- 
ally adjusted. 


Telephones: 
Office 1874 
Residence 4356 W. 


2-3 Napier Court, 


Nashville, Tenn. 








A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DR Ss Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all: symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free toevery sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
, timonials, ete., apply to 
| DR, H.H. Green’s Sons 
Atlanta, Ga. 








READY FOR THE PRESS 


CHIGAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


NOT FOR PREACHERS 
320 PAGES, CLOTH, ${ 00 
2 


POST PAID 
A Story of the 
ana Vnderworld 
The QwWertworld 
By Parker H. Sercombe, Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Only a limited edition of this REMARK- 
ABLE BOOK will be printed. Each copy 
will be signed by Sercombe Himself and 
automatically numbered from 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low numbers in rota- 
tion except No. 1, which goes to Mrs. Ser- 
combe. Address 


TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 


For the Superman and Superwoman 
and The New Civilization. 


2238 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
10 Cents The Copy, $1.00 a Year 























Plan. 





Let Your Money 
WORK FOR YOU 


WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7% on GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. Investments may be made on the INSTALLMENT 


We have the best proposition on the market. 
Write for Particulars. Address 


MAXWELL, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. Room 1335. 





























DEAR FRIEND: 


By your generous response to 


our appeal, the future of ‘‘The Voice’ has been 
assured. We are grateful and assure you that the 
best efforts of those connected with the manage- 
ment of the magazine will always be directed 
towards giving the very best service. It is need- 
less to say that the present policy of the magazine 
will remain intact. 

However, there is another thing that you 
can do to help the magazine, and that is to call 
the attention of your business men to its adver- 
tising columns. That magazine advertising is the 
best paying medium thru which to reach the 
people, is an indisputable proposition. 

We reach every month many thousands of 
people who are becoming independent of the 
cross-roads country stores and they use the 
mails freely to buy what they need. Will you 
interest some business man or firm in fa propo- 
sition to place an advertisement in these col- 
umns? Our rates are decidedly low: our com- 
mission is very large. Write to-day for full par- 
ticulars FREE. Address Circulation Department, 


Voice Publishing Company, 
*\49—415 Dearborn St,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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J. MAX BARBER, Editor. JAS. W. WOODLEE, Circulation Mgr. 
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“THE TWO DISCIPLES AT THE TOMB’’—By Henry O. Tanner. 
This picture won a $500 prize for Mr. Tanner and was purchased by the Chicago Art Institute for $1,600 
(See page 480.) 
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THEWORLDSHICHWAY 


Here 
VoIcE again! 
have longed for its thrill- 
ing notes during all of these awful days of 


old 
How you 


The Voice is the dear 


Still Lives 


suspense! This interval of silence has 
brought us a thousand letters that exclaimed, 
“How long!” Well, here we are again. We 
are as glad to come back to you as you are 
to receive us. Frankly, we did not dream 
that you loved us so well. We are amazed at 
your unreserved declarations of undying de- 
votion. And we are deeply touched way 
down in our heart. We have vowed a new 
allegiance to you and your cause. We are 
new only in address and improvements. 
Otherwise, we are the same old Voice. It is 
our desire dear reader, that we shall never 
again part. Come, let us go down the jour- 
ney of life together. 


The World’s The change of the title 
Highway of the leading editorial 
section of THE VOICE 


from that of “Our Monthly Review” to that 
of “The World’s Highway” will not, in the 
slightest, affect or change the make-up or 
policy of that section of the magazine. We 





have always tried to make this department 
world-embracing in its comprehensiveness. It 
is our desire to make “The World’s High- 
way” so wide in its grasp of current events 
and so reasonable in its interpretation of those 
events that a person who feels unable to take 
more than one monthly magazine can look 
forward to the monthly arrival of THE Voice 
with the assurance that he will be able to keep 
up with the principal happenings and move- 
ments of the world through this magazine. Of 
course the selection of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed must be left to us, altho we always ap- 
preciate suggestions from our friends. Very 
often we shall fail to mention the event that 
the individual reader wants mentioned. Only 
let the individual reader remember that this 
is a big world and our point of view, owing 
to our great number of exchanges, is more 
comprehensive in its range of events than that 
of the average reader. It is our desire in 
“The World’s Highway” to give to our read- 
ers the essence of the world’s news in the 
garments of our views. In other words, so 
far as we are able, this department shall be 
a highway of current events and our inter- 
pretation of those events. We desire to bring 
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our views into consonance with the funda- 
mental doctrines of truth and right. Our 
keynote is the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 


Our readers will note 
that in this issue of our 
magazine the phrase, “of 
the Negro” is dropped from our name and 
that we shall be known hereafter as THE 
Voice. This change does not mean that we 
have abandoned the word Negro or that we 
are in any way ashamed of it. Our readers 
know that we believe in the word. The 
change is merely a matter of business and con- 
venience. Here in Chicago and the North 
we expect to do a large amount of business 
with the white people. In many instances 
the name “Negro” is as much a handicap as 
the dark color of the skin. In the long run 
we have got to live from the advertisements 
we carry. We expect a majority of those 
from white firms because such an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of business is in their 
hands. It is also a fact that most of the mag- 
azines have short names such as The Cen- 
tury, The Argus, Scribner's and Lippincott’s. 
A short title very readily arrests attention. 
A large class of colored people object to the 
word “Negro.” ‘Those of us who believe in 
the word lose nothing by dropping it from 
the title while we do gain the active sym- 
pathy of this class of people. In the olden 
days a man’s name was changed when some 
new epoch in his career began. This was the 
case with Abraham in the old Testament and 
Paul in the New. You remember that even 
Jacob’s name was changed to Israel after he 
had wrestled all night with the angel. We 
have begun a new epoch in our life. We 
hope to make THe Voice bigger and better 
than ever. We have in store many good 
things for our readers which we cannot tell 
them yet. Wait until we land two or three 
more big fish who are nibbling at our bait. 
In the meantime, be assured that this is go- 
ing to be a living voice always defending the 
cause of the Negro, championing the cause of 
right and truth at all times, compassing the 
world of the oppressed in its notes of encour- 
agement, sounding the morning summons to 
awake in the ear of the drowsy sleeper and 
heralding abroad “the death of the dogma 
and the dawn of the day.” Neither the 


Our Name, 
Changed 


shafts of error nor the malignant javelins of 
the lurking would-be-assassins shall paralyze 
our tongue. 


Under ordinary  cir- 
cumstances our _ readers 
would be justified in criti- 
cising us for falling below our regular stand- 
ards of neatness and promptness in the last 
two issues of THE Voice. But when our 
readers know the circumstances under which 
we have had to work, they will be inclined, 
we are sure, to overlook both the unclean 
typographical appearance of the magazine for 
October and the lateness of the October and 
November numbers. When we left Atlanta 
we brought with us some of the proofs for 
the October magazine. They were read here 
in Chicago and returned to the printers. We 
have never had an opportunity to see some of 
the proofs. To save the enormous expense of 
having the entire magazine reset here in Chi- 
cago we had to undertake to try to have the 
October Voice issued from Atlanta. A white 
friend there agreed to look after the work. 
He could not have done so openly. It would 
have ruined his Atlanta business had it been 
generally known that he was helping us. 
Our printers, for reasons best known to them- 
selves—probaoly because they were afraid to 
print THE VOICE so soon after the riots— 
took their own good time to print the maga- 
zine. And when they were through with it, 
they had murdered almost every article there- 
in. The magazines were hauled in a lump 
to the office of this good white friend. He in 
turn took time to have every one wrapped be- 
fore he mailed any of them, so that when it 
got noised abroad that the October Voice was 
being issued in Atlanta, they had all been 
mailed. We have practically had to start 
over again here in Chicago. Publishers know, 
readers do not, what inconvenience and delay 
that causes. We have had to make a new 
application for second-class rates, get re-in- 
corporated, get located and fixed up and to 
reach all our subscribers with a notification 
of a change of headquarters. We shall have 
to issue the December and January numbers 
all in one. That will come out about the 
24th of December. After that Tue VoIcz 
will come out regularly on time. Be pati- 
ent, please, until that time. 


Patience Please 
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Poor Tom Dixon! If 
a man of his stamp can 
ever deserve pity, he 
needs it in great quantities. He has always 
merited charity for his unspeakable narrow- 
ness. The man is crazy and ought to be in- 
carcerated in a mad-house. We cannot hold 
crazy people responsible for their acts. We 
ought to give them an opportunity to earn 
their daily bread, not at large, but in an asy- 
lum. Dixon has been earning his at large 
with his Clansman. As an inciter to strife 
among the races, this play has but few rivals. 
The play is too bold and barefaced even for 
the white South. It had a stormy history 
last year. In Columbia, S. C., Dixon was 
afraid to come out of his hotel to meet a 
delegation of white men after his show, for 
fear they wanted to lynch him. In many 
places the play was given in the midst of a 
storm of hisses. The Atlanta riots struck this 
melodrama a hard blow. It was recognized 
that it was partially responsible for the riot 
and might provoke another riot if it came 
again. Dixon was invited to favor Atlanta 
with his absence this winter. Immediately 
all the Southern cities followed suit. The 
Clansman came back North. The people 
whom it was designed to vindicate rejected 
it. It is not to have smooth sailing in this 
section. The night: of October 23, 3,000 
colored people, led by such men as Drs. N. 
F. Mossell, Algernon B. Jackson, Thomas 
G. Coates, H. M. Minton, William A. Da- 
vis and W. M. Slowe and such preachers 
as E. W. Moore, Matthew Anderson, G. L. 
Taliaferro, R. W. Fickland and W. A. Cred- 
itt, assembled before the Walnut Street 
Theater when The Clansman was appearing, 
and made a demonstration. Inside ancient 
eggs were hurled from the galleries by black 
protestants. A riot was narrowly averted. 
It would have been precipitated but for the 
colored leaders. They merely wanted to 
show their strength and the extent of their 
displeasure at the play. They would have 
shown more the next night if the play had 
continued. The next day the play was sup- 
pressed in Philadelphia. The Clansman man- 
agement carried their troubles to the courts 
which, in most positive language, sustained 
Mayor Weaver. Thus poor Dixon is pur- 
sued from pillar to post and is prohibited 
from making a living by inflaming race-hate! 
This is a great triumph for the Negroes of 


The Fate of the 
Clansman 
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Philadelphia—and for certain white friends 
whose names are familiar to our readers. Let 
colored people everywhere make it intolera- 
ble for Dixon and his kind. They ought to 
find more decent occupations than this un- 
blushing and unabashed stirring of race 
prejudice furnaces. 


Vardman’s You have heard of 
Home Town Vardaman altho you 
might not have heard of 

Greenwood, Miss. That is the name of 
Vardaman’s home town. They are two of a 
kind. To all intents and purposes the town 
might as well be called Vardaman, Miss., for 
it is a place after his own heart and shares 
in all of his narrow spirit towards the Ne- 
gro. A highly respected and deserving South- 
ern white woman has been for years the lead- 
ing agent for a certain well-known book con- 
cern. She sold large numbers of books to 
colored people as well as whites. She found 
that THE Voice was in great demand among 
the Negroes of the Southern states. Every- 
where she went colored people were saying, 
“We don’t want that book but we would like 
to have Tue Voice if you can have it sent 
to us.” This continual request for THE 
Voice compelled this white woman to come 
to us for an agency. Ever afterwards she 
took THE Voice along as a side line and she 
says she made her travelling expenses tak- 
ing subscriptions. In the early part of Octo- 
ber this lady visited Greenwood, Miss. Dur- 
ing the summer she had taken large orders for 
books and had now returned to deliver them. 
As was her usual custom, she had with her 
a few copies of this magazine. The whites 
found this out. It had somehow gone as far 
as Greenwood that we had been driven out of 
Atlanta. The whole town formed a mob 
and surrounded the house in which this lady 
was stopping. The mayor of the town led 
the mob. ‘The lady was told that she was 
handling a magazine that taught colored peo- 
ple to believe in “social equality” and that 
therefore she must leave the place at once. A 
ticket was bought for her, she was marched 
to the train and sent over into a neighboring 
state. That was a white woman! All along 
we have had trouble in having THE Voice 
delivered in Mississippi. More than once we 
have had to put the United States govern- 
ment on the track of negligent postmasters 
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and mail carriers. Only the other day there 
came to us a letter from Greenwood in which 
a colored person begged us not to send THE 
Voice to anybody in that place, saying that 
the mails were watched by the whites and 
that a person who read THE VOICE was re- 
garded as unfit to live in the community. 
We have thirty or more paid up subscribers 
in Greenwood. We have no right to discon- 
tinue their subscriptions. We are going to 
send the magazine. ‘They will be delivered 
too, or Uncle Sam will know the reason why. 
When citizens meddle with the United States 
mail, they have done that which is equivalent 
to firing on the flag. 


Colored Soldiers We have strained our 

Dishonorably fairness almost to the 

Discharged breaking-point and yet we 
cannot justify Mr. Roosevelt’s action in dis- 
charging those colored soldiers. Looking at 
it in every light, the best thing it can be 
called is sheer wantoness, a vicious travesty 
of justice. Let us examine the facts in the 
case. In August Companies B, C and D of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry were stationed at 
Fort Brown, Texas. This colored infan- 
try has behind it as splendid a history as 
that of any infantry in the army. According 
to the admissions of the white men in com- 
mand of these companies at Brownsville, the 
colored soldiers showed remarkable self-re- 
straint in the face of daily insults from the 
Texas whites. A Texas bully went so far as 
to knock down a colored soldier one day 
merely because he did not vacate entirely the 
sidewalk upon the approach of a group of 
whites. Of course the colored soldiers did 
not enjoy this treatment for one of their 
comrades. Would any other body of troops 
have enjoyed it? ‘That night there was some 
shooting in Brownsville. One white citizen 
was killed and the chief of police was shot in 
one arm. Immediately there went up a fear- 
ful howl from all over the South demanding 
the disbandment of the colored troops. The 
whites of Brownsville called for the removal 
of those troops from their neighborhood. In- 
stantly the demand of the South was grant- 
ed. ‘The troops were hastily removed to the 
West. Brigadier General E. A. Garlington, 
Inspector General of the army, was sent to 
investigate the case and to find guilty men 
in the three colored companies. He failed in 
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his mission. This vexed him. He felt sure 
that the guilty parties were in these compan- 
ies and was amazed at the manifest paucity 
of traitorious traits among the men. He 
looked for spies and weaklings when he met 
strong and stern soldiers. ‘seneral Garling- 
ton recommended the dishonorable discharge 
of the three companies. The President has 
given orders to the effect. The dishonor- 
able discharge of these men means that they 
retire without pensions, are forever debarred 
from re-enlisting in the army and navy and 
can never hereafter be employed in a civil 
capacity under the government. In giving 
the order for their discharge Mr. Roosevelt 
admits that the vast majority of the men are 
innocent of wrong doing. And it has not 
been established that any of them are guilty. 
The excuse for dismissing the troops is 
that “They appear to stand together in a de- 
termination to resist the detection of the 
guilty; therefore they should stand together 
when the penalty falls.” “Moreover,” says 
the President, “the people of the United 
States wherever they live, must feel assured 
that the men wearing the uniform of the 
army or their protectors are not midnight 
assassins or riotious disturbers of the peace of 
the community in which they may be sta- 
tioned.” This is a new doctrine, the doc- 
trine of the guilty and the innocent suffering 
together—the doctrine of the Atlanta mob. 
There slept that night in Brownsville a 
white man who had brutally assaulted a 
black soldier. According to this new doc- 
trine, the whole town of Brownsville should 
have suffered in consequence unless they 
were able and did deliver this man to the 
police authorities. A month or two ago Mr. 
Roosevelt’s son was in company with some 
boys in Boston who committed disorders. 
Altho young Theodore was guiltless, if he 
did not “peach” on his chum, he should have 
suffered with them. Merely because all 
black soldiers deny knowledge of this dis- 
turbance, “they appear to stand together.” 
Grant that those midnight disturbers were 
black soldiers—and that in no wise is estab- 
lished. Is it not possible that only the 
soldiers who took part in the deviltry know 
of the matter? Would they be likely to cir- 
culate the matter around a whole regiment? 
Are the guilty expected to cheerfully incrim- 
inate themselves? Why were the suspicious 
parties not court martialed? The President 
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was not justified in his assumption that the 
companies were standing together. The 
guilty, if they were among the troops, kept 
their secret, and the innocent simply could 
not tell what they did not know. The 
country must be protected from “mid- 
night assassins’ in the uniform; the uni- 
form in turn must be respected and pro- 
tected. Has anybody heard of Mr. 
Roosevelt trying to locate the Texas ranger 
who assaulted a black soldier without provo- 
cation? A few years ago while United 
States troops were maneuvering in Virginia 
white soldiers stole chickens and pilliaged 
one or two communities. Was the whole 
regiment discharged because the guilty sol- 
diers could not be found? Instead the gov- 
ernment paid for the damages and let the 
matter drop. Any country in Europe is too 
essentially logical to tolerate some of the 
stupidities we put up with. 


The Hopeful The disbandment of 
Sign the three companies of 

the Twenty-fifth Infan- 

try was heart-breaking to many of the men. 
The dispatches say many of the men wept 
bitterly when they were compelled to give 
up their arms. ‘They had served this coun- 
try for thirty and forty years and some of 
them had service stripes from their elbows 
to their wrists. In wars with the Indians, 
in deadly conflict with the Spaniards, in the 
Moro-infested thickets of the Philippines—, 
everywhere they had been loyal and true 
soldiers, brave enough to follow the flag any- 
where. Some of them had grown old in the 
army and would have been retired on pen- 
sions in a few months. ‘These old men are 
able to do nothing else now for a living. 
These are the men who were discharged, and 
if they knew anything about the Browns- 
ville crime, stood loyally together. That 
was true heroism. That proved that Ne- 
groes would unite and stand together. That 
is an element of strength in the race. 
And let it be forever understood that 
the duty of good men, whether soldiers 
or citizens, is not that of spies and back- 
stair informers. While giving the order for 
the dishonorable discharge of three companies 
of black soldiers which could have contained 
only a few men guilty of any crime, the 
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newspapers report that Mr. Roosevelt gave 
an enthusiastic reception to the accused 
Chattanooga sheriffs, even being so cordial 
as to grasp Sheriff Shipp, the head devil of 
the whole group, by both hands. Silence 
here is better than comment. Let us hope 
that these are only blazing indiscretions. 


All of us who do not 
imagine that the white 
race is the only race with 
administrative ability are proud of the re- 
sults of the last election. This is true re- 
gardless of the color of a man’s skin. We 
are proud that we can rise above narrow and 
nonsensical color prejudice and vote for men 
for office because they are men. The elec- 
tion of Ferdinand Lee Barnett to the Muni- 
cipal bench was a new departure in the his- 
tory of this city, but an act to be commend- 
ed. To give all races representation in the 
government of Chicago but makes this city 
consistent in its greatness. Mr. Barnett’s 
father was a slave. Mr. Barnett himself 
knows but little about slavery or even the 
semi-slave conditions of the Negro masses in 
the South, for early, his father managed 
somehow to purchase his own freedom and 
moved to Canada. He was educated in Can- 
ada and Chicago. He has been practicing 
law in Chicago since 1884, four years after 
his graduation from the Chicago College of 
Law. He has been one of Illinois’ most 
efficient Assistant State’s Attorneys since 
1896. He now gives up that work to take 
up his duties as one of the Municipal judges 
of the City of Chicago. He is the first Ne- 
gro judge having charge of a court of record 
in the history of Illinois. The colored peo- 
ple are also proud of the fact that two other 
colored men on the Chicago Republican tick- 
et, Oscar DePriest and Mr. Lane, won out 
in the election. Mr, DePriest was re-elected 
as the County Commissioner while Mr. 
Lane goes to the State legislature. We 
think a careful investigation will reveal the 
fact that the white Republicans who 
scratched Barnett on election day are mostly 
Republicans of the imported brand and came 
from a section where Negroes are not con- 
sidered citizens. He was elected in spite of 
them. 

*Since this note was written the election board 


has, after its official canvass, declared a democrat 
elected over Mr. Barnett by about 300 votes. 


Chicago’s 
Liberality* 
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Mr. Roosevelt An inspired dispatch 
and the Negro from Washington an- 

nounces that President 
Roosevelt will deal with the race problem in 
his forthcoming message to congress. It is 
really time he was saying something. His 
actions since his inauguration have changed 
our opinions of the man completely. There 
was never before a president who went into 
office with such unbounded. admiration from 
the colored people. And this was not be- 
cause he was considered the special: friend 
and champion of the black man, but because 
they believed him to be a man who believed 
in the equality of opportunity and individual 
efficiency as the correct standard of citizen- 
ship in America. The colored people be- 
lieved in his “square deal” doctrine. They 
ask for no special favors, they deserve no 
special opprobrium. We make a conserva- 
tive statement when we say that almost the 
entire colored population of this country now 
feel that they mistook the shrewd politician 
for the true statesman. And if Mr. Roose- 
velt were to be voted for tomorrow to serve 
another term as president, he would receive 
the overwhelming rejectment of the colored 
voters. A wound in the house of our friends 
rankles more than a wound from an open 
enemy. The colored people of America have 
seen Mr. Roosevelt condescend from his 
former position of keeping the “Door of Op- 
portunity” open to the race to the place 
where he advises them to look to decent and 
humble industry as their calling in the na- 
tion. They have seen him run as a candi- 
date on a platform that pledged to look into 
constitutional abuses in the South and then 
throttle the movement after he had received 
their votes. They have seen his treachery in 
knifing a well-backed plan to break up 
Southern Jim Crow cars through the freight 
rate bill. They have seen his amazing silence 
on the open annullment of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the constitution 
by almost the entire South while he has 
worked energetically to bring about reforms 
far less important. They have seen him hon- 
oring the accused sheriff of Chattanooga. 
And as a last mad stab, they have seen him 
discharge three whole companies of colored 
soldiers because none of them told who killed 
a white man in Texas. This last act has ex- 
cited the universal disapproval of the Ne- 


groes. 
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McGhee Keep your eye on 
Frederick L. McGhee. 
He is the head of the legal department of 
the Niagara Movement. Like the rest of us, 
he has no desire to make a trade of agitation, 
but he has determined to break up Southern 
Jim Crow car laws. The Barbara Pope case 
is merely his opening gun for the battle that 
is on. In fact, McGhee is just scouting. 
Watch for the death grapple with “Jim- 
crowism.” Miss Pope is a cultured colored 
woman of Washington. Did you know that 
Washington has Jim Crow cars? In go- 
ing from Washington to Virginia Miss Pope 
went into that part of the car set apart for 
“Whites.” She was ordered out of the car 
back into that division marked “Colored.” 
She refused to go. She was arrested and 
fined over in Virginia. The Niagara Move- 
ment has taken up her case, and if we mis- 
take not, the Afro-American Council has 
joined hands in the fight. It is a race 
fight and not a fight for prestige for any 
oganization. In October Mr. McGhee 
came down from St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
Virginia and appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court at Richmond. If it is lost there, 
it will be appealed to Washington. ‘The 
Hart vs. Maryland case showed that inter- 
state Jim Crow cars, at least according to 
the Maryland Supreme Court, were uncon- 
stitutional. And Hart won his case alone 
and single-handed. Let us watch carefully 
this case Mr. McGhee is conducting. And 
let us support him by giving him $5,000, 
if it is necessary to win the fight that is on. 
His address is Frederick L. McGhee, Globe 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


There are very many 
things we should like to 
comment on this month 
but we must forbear for lack of space and 
because of the fact that the magazine is al- 
ready late in going to press. When we catch 
up it will be different. Senator Beveridge’s 
splendid speech on “True Americanism” in 
New York October 12, the Menace of 
Hearstism, a general analysis of the elections, 
Tillman’s passport tommyrot, prejudice 
against the Japanese in the West and how 
Mr. Roosevelt hastens to allay it, the manly 
stand of the Negroes at Wiggins, Miss., and 
Seneca, S. C., Senator Foraker’s manhood 


News Worthy of 
Comment 
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and independence in his utterances against 
lawlessness and his refusal to serve as a pony 
for a certain White House Rough Rider, the 
driving out of Decatur, Georgia, of Rev. J. 
G. Robinson because he wrote against the 
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Atlanta riots, the European news and Du- 
Bois’ manly exposure of conditions in Atlan- 
ta and the South during the month of Oc- 
tober in three great northern magazines—all 
are subjects worthy of comment. 





The Call for a Jubilee Movement 


By P. J. Clyde Randall 


Listen Oh nation! To each and every 
man of the nation having one drop of Afro- 
American blood, I appeal! Remember the 
achievements of Douglas; of ‘Toussiant L’ 
Overture who immortalized his ‘name and 
gave to the world a new nation of free peo- 
ple! And the heroes of Abysinnia who 
bravely routing the forces of Italy, kindled 
for their people the high regard of enlight- 
é¢ned man. Through the bravery and by the 
blood, in part, of our forefathers, this Ameri- 
can Republic was begun, the Union pre- 
served under Lincoln and to an appreciable 
extent the Cubans gained their freedom by 
the bravery of our colored soldiers. But still 
in our country we are mocked as inferiors. 
The voice of God, needs of country, and 
duty to the race command us to be one in 
the saving of the race. 

Oh bishops, heads of educational institu- 
tions, priests, preachers, lawyers, editors, doc- 
tors, teachers, business men, craftsmen and 
all other leaders of our race, come together 
in common council! Lay plans, appoint 
agents and carry out the following:— 

1. Establish for the race an annual day 
for a national celebration or meeting. 

2. Raise for every member of our race in 
this country one dollar ($1.00) with which 
to organize at least one million of our male 
population into an independent body of mili- 
tia and secure by any means for a sufficient 
and select number of our young men educa- 
,tion at West Point and Annapolis or in some 
military and naval college. 

3- Select a twig, or branch or leaf from 
some natural plant for the national emblem 
of our race in this country. 


4- Raise funds and establish with them 
community enterprises of commerce, manu- 
facturing, mining, farming, etc. 


5. Gain and protect for our people un- 
abridged civil rights and the friendship and 
respect of our fellow citizens. 


6. Set apart a day to annually commem- 
orate the life and work of the Hon. Fred- 
erick Douglas. 


It is not a time for hair splitting or any 
other kind of discussion hurtful to these 
propositions, but for the actual exercise of 
the glowing faith of Abraham. Let not the 
selfish consideration of ‘““Who shall be lead- 
er” cool, delay, or obstruct so great a chance 
to insure national peace and racial salva- 
tion. We lack neither in quality, number 
of men, means nor opportunity; we lack in 
initiative. So in the name of God, country, 
peace and progress tread down the “Great 
Fear” and elicit and gain the favor and ad- 
miration of mankind by doing these things. 


If now rightly and firmly entered upon, at 
the end of our forty-ninth year of freedom 
from American slavery, we can hold in our 
country a World’s Fair to which our govern- 
ment will donate one hundred million dol- 
lars, and in which all the American people, 
North and South and all the peoples of the 
earth will join. For indeed, sight will have 


been restored to the blind, the crooked paths 
straightened and the year of jubilee ushered 
in. So upon you,—Oh leaders whom I have 
addressed, is the duty to initiate this move- 
ment. It is a privilege of unspeakable glory. 
It will result in a national jubilee. 











Our thousands and thousands of friends 
who believe in THE Voice and who have 
been so generous in their contributions 
towards helping us to get re-established here 
in Chicago, deserve a full statement from me 
as to why I have moved THE Voice from 
Atlanta to Chicago. I am very deeply im- 
pressed with the popularity of THE Voice as 
evidenced by letters from friends containing 
from fifty dollars all the wav down to a 
quarter and desire through THE Vorce to 
thank my friends for this generous support. 
I take this method of thanking my friends be- 
cause it is almost impossible for me to write 
everyone of them a personal letter and at the 
same time keep up my work. 

The morning after the riots in Atlanta 
The New York World wired —John Tem- 
ple Graves of the Atlanta Georgian for a 
statement about the riots. As was to have 
been expected from one of the most vitriolic 
enemies of the Negro race, Mr. Graves’ let- 
ter to The World was a tissue of misrepre- 
sentations. It placed all the blame for the 
riots on the black man’s back. It charged 
that there had been “a carnival of rapes” in 
and around Atlanta by Negro men upon 
white women. When I read that letter that 
had gone out to the four corners of the 
world, I shivered with anger. Over my own 
signature I wired the New York World beg- 
ging them to publish an answer to Graves’ 
letter by a colored man. I was requested by 
wire to send a telegram of two-hundred 
words at the expense of The World giving 
my side of the question. Below is the letter 
I sent: 

“ATLANTA. Sept. 26. 
“To the Editor of The World: 

“John Temple Graves assumes a grand air of 
fairness in his Jetter of two days ago to The New 
York World. But in all that pageantry of high- 
sounding phrases he seeks an excuse for a mob 
which was as lawless and as godless as any sav- 
ages that ever shocked civilization. 

“There has been no “carnival of rapes” in and 
around Atlanta. There has been a frightful carni- 
val of newspaper lies. First Hoke Smith, governor- 
elect of Georgia, formerly supposed to be a Christian 
and liberal man, transformed himself into a human 
moccasin, and for eighteen long months he abused 
the Negro to the snarling riff-raff of this state. 
The day before his election the newspapers were 
thick with rumors of attempts at assaults. A 
prominent banker of Atlanta stated to the writer 
that it was all a trick to further fire race hatred, 
-> that Smith would be elected on his Negro hat- 


Why Mr. Barber Left Atlanta 


ing platform. Some of his 


blacked 
their faces, knocked down a few white women 


emissaries 


and fled. Smith was elected overwhelmingly. 
“The proof of this hellish conspiracy is found in 
the fact that every time bloodhounds were placed 
on the tracks where one of the women was as- 
saulted they trailed a scent to a white man’s 
house and stopped. However, the white man was 
not arrested. A_ suspicious-looking Negro was 
arrested remote from the scene, and without ques- 
tion he will pay for the deed with his life. 
“One of the women who at first claimed that 
she was assaulted and had her throat partly cut 
by a “burly black brute” later contessed that she 


herself had tried to commit suicide because of 
family troubles. The newspapers made very ob- 
scure mention of this fact. For days armed 


posses had scoured the woods looking for a Ne- 
gro. 

“The day preceding the riots was one of fear 
and trembling. If a Negro met a white wom- 
an on the streets and she screamed, it was herald- 
ed in an extra as an attempt at assault. One out- 
of-town case appeared to be genuine. Two white 
women in town were knocked down by fleeing 
Negroes discovered in their back yards. The last 
case was that of a ninety-year-old lady shutting 
her window blinds at bedtime and seeing or imag- 
ining she saw a Negro in the yard. She screamed 


and ’phoned for a policeman. No Negro was 
discovered. Still this was an attempt at assault. 
“Remember that Charles Daniel, editor of The 


Atlanta News, had for more than a month sought 
by every hellish device to precipitate a race war. 
He had called for the reorganization of the Ku 
Klux Klan, had offered a reward to _lynchers, 
and had written daily fire-eating and_ reckless 
editorials against the Negro. Remember that Mr. 
Graves himself had written repeatedly in limped 
and classic style about “The Shadow of the Black 
Terror.” Remember that The Atlanta Journal had 
exhausted its vocabularly abusing the Negro, 
while the Constitution was mum. Then, finally, 
there came these extras with alarming rapidity 
on Saturday night with headlines a foot deep. 

“There had to be some blood letting. There 
was some blood letting, but the innocent were the 
only ones to suffer. 

“The cause of this riot: Sensational newspa- 
pers and unscrupulous politicians. The remedy: 
An impartial enforcement of the laws of the land. 
The authorities must protect all the people. Al- 
though the newspapers have not said so, almost 
as many white people were killed and as many 
were wounded as colored in this riot. 

“A CoLorep CITIZEN.” 


As will be noted this letter was signed “A 
Colored Citizen.” I sent another telegram 
to which my name was signed in which I 
stated that the letter requested would come 
with this anonymous signature. The letter 
was published. 

The next day after its publication I was 
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sent for by Captain James English, president 
of the Fourth National Bank of Atlanta, a 
member of the Board of Police Commission- 
ers and Governor Terrell’s Chief of Staff. 
I was told that I had been accused of sending 
a letter to the New York World in which 
I accused white men of blackening their faces 
and assaulting white women. I requested 
the name of my accuser. I was given to un- 
derstand rather harshly that that was not a 
matter of concern, that the origin of the let- 
ter had been traced to my office, and that it 
was up to me to prove that I did not write 
the letter or get out of town. In case I 
did not write the letter, I asked to know how 
I might establish my innocence. I was told 
to go immediately down to the grand jury 
room and clear myself up before them and 
then to send letters to all the Atlanta papers 
as well as the World denying the authorship 
of that letter and contradicting the facts con- 
tained therein. I was told that the grand 
jury was ready and would gladly receive me. 
Not admitting that I wrote the letter, | 
asked what would be the penalty in case I 
did write it. I was told that that letter was 
a vile slander on Atlanta and that the man 
who wrote it would serve a sentence on the 
Georgia chain gang or leave the town. Mr. 
English’s last command was that | “straight- 
en” myself out with the Atlanta white people 
at once. I saw that my letter had been 
traced through the telegraph operator, that 
it was known by the white people of the city, 
even the grand jury, that I wrote the letter 
and that I would ceriainly be indicted for 
some kind of charge had I remained in At- 
lanta. Anybody who knows anything about 
the situation and is honest will readily grant 
that I stood not the ghost of a show before 
an Atlanta court under the circumstances. If 
I had been told that a mob was about to visit 
me, I should have remained at my post of 
duty and died like a man. But I knew that 
Atlanta had already killed all the people she 
cared to stand for at this time. I was to 
have been dealt with in another way. I did 
not care to be made a slave on a Georgia 
chaingang and the only other alternative I 
had was to get out of Atlanta. 

The next day after I left Atlanta our cir- 
culation manager, Mr. James W. Woodlee, 
was told to get out by the chairman of tne 
same committee that waited on me. Then 
the newspaper reporters and detectives visit- 
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ed our offices and assured themselves that we 
had gone. The Atlanta News published a 
news article in which it was stated that 
“The authorship of the infamous communica- 
tion published in The New York World, of the 
27th, under an Atlanta date, and signed A Col- 
ored Citizen, has been traced by officials of this 
county. They know the name of the man who 
wrote the card saying bloodhounds had trailed an 
assailant to a white man’s house and he was not 
arrested; that white men blacked their faces and 
attacked white women; and that all the talk of 


assaults was a campaign trick in the interest of 
Hoke Smith. 

“The Negro who sent this article to The New 
York World has been quietly notified to leave 
the city. His name has been withheld from the 
public because if it were generally known he 
would be dealt with summarily and the officers 
are doing their utmost to prevent further out- 
breaks. The Negro could not be found yester- 
day in his accustomed haunts and it is supposed 
he has left the city. If he returns there is no 
doubt that he will be at once arrested and vig- 
orously prosecuted.” 


Note the concluding sentence. I left At- 
lanta Friday. In the Saturday Atlanta Con- 
stitution there was an editorial calling for the 
arrest and jailing of the writer of the letter 
to The New York World. In the editorial 
it was stated that whoever wrote that letter 
had so grossly misrepresented things that if 
he were to be tried before a jury of his own 
color, he would be convicted and sent to 
jail. Clark Howell knew that I wrote the 
letter when he wrote the editorial referred 
to. 

I think I have made it perfectly clear that 
it was generally known among the leaders of 
the whites that I wrote the letter and that 
there could be no question of my fate had I 
remained in town. And yet a certain liar in 
a New York Negro weekly tries to make it 
appear that I was in no danger, that I ran 
away without any cause and that other men 
remained who were in greater danger than I 
was. For the information of the public I 
beg to state that I was at my office every day 
during the riot, including Sunday while most 
of the other Negroes were hugging their 
homes; that nobody else mentioned dared to 
send such a letter to the press as I sent and 
that none of them were asked to leave town. 
What is more, I went back to Atlanta twenty- 
four hours after I left and found my office 
watched by policemen. I was approached, 
rudely handled and abused by these police- 
men. Does all of this look as if nobody knew 


me? 
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The truth is there are a few soreheads who 
have a deathless grievance against me and 
who are willing to wilfully distort the truth 
to do me injury. I have had the audacity to 
beard a coterie of politicians in their den 
and to expose their cowardice to the people. 
They are out for my scalp. Let them get it. 
Poor fellows! They are not to be too severe- 
ly blamed. They are so ordered, and their 
highest flight of eloquence is an ability to say 
ditto to their boss. I suppose I am expected 
to carry a penitent stool barefoot all the way 
to their headquarters and to sit on it in pub- 
lic while making an act of reparation. I 
wonder if I am going to do that? Not as 


long as the people rally to me as they have 
done in the last six weeks. 
people forsake me. 


Not even if the 
But the fact that the 
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people are rallying nobly around us is the 
cankerworm that eats into the heart of these 
unhappy fellows. Barber stands over these 
lesser lights and journalistic topers in some- 
thing the same way as Banquo’s more impos- 
ing personality dominated Macbeth. And the 
same summary methods as those by which 
Macbeth slit Banquo’s weasand would be 
employed here if the opportunity was pre- 
sented. 

But why should I say more? The former 
friends of this crowd are being disillusioned 
and many of them have written me expressing 
their contempt for the cut-throat methods of 
the coterie I have referred to. If in time the 
people make them feel the consequences of 
their self-sought, tho odious isolation, they will 
have themselves to blame. 


J. Max Barser. 





MYSTERY 


From out the Mystic somewhere, yet unknown, 
I came a stranger here, unmasked, to plan 

My journey in this life, a fleeting span, 
Ushered by Cosmic Law, I came alone. 

And fleeting years had passed before I knew 


I was; 
shroud, 


though mysteries surround me, 


like a 


I wondered not whence came a star or cloud 
Or who had painted heaven a changeless blue. 
Before I left my home in distant clime, 

Stern Destiny had marked my humble lot. 
Helpless am I, past life and form forgot, 

I am an infant in the lap of Time. 

The stars light worlds in God’s vast firmament 


That spin with 


space. 


rapid rate 


through boundless 


All, all the universe moves on apace 
Around some unseen star omnipotent. 
When I have stepped on board each drifting 


ship 


Within the fleet of planets and of stars 
Sailing toward that star past earthly bars, 
My journey will my waiting soul equip. 
Into the mystic somewhere yet unknown, 
I go some day to know another plan, 
When all is ended in this fleeting span 
Impelled by Cosmic Law, I go alone. 





—Azalia E. Martin. 














The Atlanta Tragedy 


By J. Max Barber 


The curtain rises on a veritable devil’s 
caldron. An atmosphere overhead, usually 
resplendent with electric lights, blackened by 
a sheet of swirling dust and powder-smoke; 
beneath, the faint glitter of blue steel, the 
brandishing of dirks, the dull thud of wielded 
clubs, the whirr of stones, the crash of glass 
and the deafening report of guns; up from the 
very earth whence they have been struck 
down and trampled, the agonizing shrieks 
and wails of hapless men, women and chil- 
dren wounded and dying; the hoarse howl of 
contumely from the throat of this whirlwind 
of hoodlumism as an answering cry; the mad 
play of all the dreadful forces of primal sav- 
agery possible in an organized and well-di- 
rected mob ;—who, having seen it, can never 
forget? This is the true picture of Atlanta, 
Georgia, on the night of September 22, 1906. 

This is the one night when the Negroes of 
Atlanta receive an outpouring of the black 
wine of the white man’s wrath. All the 
white man’s forces of evil are unleashed; and 
unbridled and unrestrained ruffianism hold a 
carnival. 

The scene changes. At midnight pale 
faces in khaki garb with shouldered kragjor- 
gensens tread Atlanta’s highway. Pandemo- 
nium subsides. Drunk with the blood of a 
score of the innocent, those who had flagiti- 
ously planned and executed this diabolism 
sneak home in the gray dawn of a Sabbath 
morning. At sunrise haggard-faced black 
barbers, tailors, cobblers and shopkeepers 
crawl from under their ill-constructed barri- 
cades behind which they have crouched in 
darkness and fear all night long, peer cauti- 
ously into the streets, and then, passing 
through the broad avenues that shine with 
the glitter of bayonets and resound with the 
Steady tramp and stern command of soldier 
and captain, they hurry home to painfully 
anxious wives and mothers. Atlanta is prac- 
tically under martial law. On Sunday the 
church bells are significantly silent and the 
pulpits and pews are vacant. On the out- 
skirts of the city groups of the snarling fac- 
tory riff-raff prowl and prey. Neither col- 
ored women nor men dare venture beyond 
their thresholds lest they should be subject to 


the coarse vulgarity of unmannerly and in- 
sulting rowdies. ‘There are many cases of 
violence. When the policemen are called, 
these miniature mobs disperse like flies from 
a carcass when disturbed by an _ intruder. 
But they are hidden only behind houses and 
in allies and, like the carcass flies, return 
when the intruder is gone. 

This running amuck of the mob is such an 
outrage upon the colored people that we 
have the feeble resentment of this infamy 
by a people who have heretofore accepted 
their blows with pathetic humility. The re- 
sult is the wholesale arrest and disarming of 
colored people from college presidents down 
to hod-carriers—and the actual arming of 
white people. All the soldiery and police of 
the city at once become agents for Negro in- 
timidation and white protection. Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday hardly anybody 
works. The industries of a great industrial 
center are paralyzed, business is at a stand- 
still and more than a half-hundred thous- 
and people hug their homes and porches for 
three dreadful days while deviltry broods and 
danger lurks. 

Again the scene shifts. The captains de- 
part. Behold! We have peace—No, not 
peace, but a wilderness called peace. Sixty or 
seventy colored people are in jail for killing 
one policeman while sixteen whites are in 
jail for the whole riot which resulted in the 
murdering and maiming of more than a hun- 
dred people. Five thousand of the city’s 
most industrious citizens have gone to oth- 
er towns and climes. Half of her best black 
population are preparing to leave daily. The 
newspapers which fomented the mob now 
treat us to a heavy dose of “editorial expurga- 
tions.” There is a brief wave of pity for the 
bereaved, a tremor of indignation at rampant 
rufhanism, a weak spasm of patronizing vir- 
tue which results in scandalous leniency to 
mob leaders arrested red-handed, the flashing 
across the world of the lie that Negroes are 
brutes, the adroit and covert justification of 
the mob by Atlanta’s leading publicists, and 
finally, the relapse of Atlanta back into her 
ancient ruts. Again we have a city that 
struts before the world as the liberal gateway 
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of a great section but which is really the same 
old Atlanta steeped in the foul odours of 
ante-bellum traditions and held firmly in the 
remorseless clutch of a vile and unreasonable 
race prejudice. “The white man’s attitude 
towards the Negro still has in it a mixture 
of a fine conceit of superiority and a post- 
humous rancor exuding from the grave 
damps of other times. 


Thus the tragedy is not ended. Would to 
God that it were and that the curtain might 
be rung down forever on that unspeakable 
horror! But let not the nation be deceived. 
Over all that South country there hovers a 
shadow that is the deformed child of Black 
Terror and Red Revenge. Just now the 
whirlpool is not chafed by the angry winds 
and the black heavens are not fringed with 
hissing fire; we don’t hear the roar of hell’s 
hooting hoodlums—more frightful than the 
howl of a pack of timber wolves. But we 
know that yonder to the South the storm-god 
of race-hate dreams of other and vaster 
wrecks. He is the grinning death’s-head that 
presides at every banquet. Remember that. 

As to the cause of the recent outburst of 
race hatred in Georgia any honest and 
thoughtful man who analyzes the facts must 
see that the riot was the inevitable logic of 
an anti-Negro campaign carried on for near- 
ly two years by dishonest, unscrupulous, am- 
bitious politicians and conscientiousless news- 
paper editors. So much has been said about 
the riots that I don’t feel like going into de- 
tails. And yet certain lies are hastening 
across the world that ought to be scotched. 
The white man can now communicate with 
every quarter of the Globe with a speed that 
outpaces Ariel, and in this case it has been 
flashed around the Globe that this riot was 
due to the fact that depraved and brutal Ne- 
groes preyed upon the virtue of white women. 
I have seen this viewpoint of the cause of the 
riots in papers as far around the other side 
of the world as Australia. This wholesale 
misrepresentation has been sent out from 
the theatre of mischief and an effort is 
made to deceive a world that is supposed to 
have fathomless gullibility on this race ques- 
tion. The outer world has not been entire- 


ly deceived, but it has not grasped the sinis- 
ter significance of this terrible thing that is 
among us. 

Let me give to our readers the interpre- 
tation of the cause, 


the course and the 
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aftermath of the Atlanta riots from the view- 
point of one who has lived in Atlanta for 
the last three years. Most likely this mob 
got its first psychological impulse from Tom 
Dixon’s “Clansman.” The “Clansman,” or 
the Ku Klux Klan, was a band of midnight 
marauders and murderers who held the 
whole Negro population of the South in ter- 
ror during the seventies. Dixon has written 
and dramatized a story in glorification of this 
band of masked cowards. The “Clansman” 
came to Atlanta last winter. It was a very 
“exquisite piece of deviltry. All the golden 
‘glory of two centuries were gathered before 
and behind the footlights. In the midst of a 
swirling carnival of color and a marvel of 
melody there passed a panorama of rape and 
plunder and murder as wicked and passion- 
stirring as ever searched the souls of a proud 
people. Behind the footlights the storm and 
stress period of reconstruction, with the nether 
side of society uppermost and with all the deft- 
ness of cunning deviltry, was portrayed. 

The play stimulated and presaged the gath- 
ering of evil winds. 

Dixon left; but the seed had been planted. 
Besides, there was in our midst a man who 
wanted to be our Governor and who was 
willing to stoop to any depths to capture the 
office. In former years Mr. Hoke Smith had 
been regarded as one of the broadest and most 
liberal white men in Atlanta. <A consistent 
member of the Presbyterian Church, a Sun- 
day School teacher, a leading lawyer, an ed- 
ucator and a cabinet member—nobody es- 
teemed him higher than the black people of 
Atlanta. Now that he wants to be Gover- 
nor, he reverses all of his former ideas, re- 
pudiates his principles and turns demagogue. 
Mr. Smith went up and down the State rail- 
ing against the “ignorant and purchasable 
Negro.” In Russia he would have had a 
bomb placed under him; in Georgia he went 
to and fro calling not only for the disfran- 
chisement of the Negro, but for the actual 
deportation from Georgia of those colored 
people who might complain against this con- 
stitutional knavery. It was not a short, 
snappy campaign like you have in the North; 
we had eighteen long months of his vitu- 
peration. 

Dishonesty of government was all laid to 
the Negroes who have no part in law-making 
whatever. We did not have the slightset op- 
portunity to fashion a legislature to our lik- 
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ing. Not one word was uttered that would 
tend to elevate an already vitiated sentiment 
to a place where a broad human sympathy 
would characterize the relations between the 
races. Nothing of patience with a weaker 
people, nothing of toleration, nothing of up- 
lift, he uttered, not a word that smacked of 
the larger heroism. His mouth was a foun- 
tain of bitterness when he spoke of the Negro. 
And this is the case with most of our so- 
called Southern statesmen. They appeal not 
to reason, but passion. “They advocate run- 
ning the government according to the code 
of the highwayman. This is what they call 
reform. . 

It is true that the freight rate issue figured 
in the campaign in Georgia, but everybody 
knows Smith was elected because he abused 
the Negro. The overshadowing issue was 
the disfranchisement of the Negro under the 
mask of electoral probity; and this in spite 
of the fact that both in Augusta and Savan- 
nah large sums of money were spent in buy- 
ing votes in the Spring primaries which are 
legally dubbed “white democratic primaries.” 

John Temple Graves we have with us al- 
ways. He is one of the worst enemies the 
Negro has. It is not that Mr. Graves hates 
the Negro more than the ordinary white man 
that I say this, but because of the fact that 
he is one of the smoothest talkers and writ- 
ers that the South. has, and he uses all his 
persuasive powers against a weak and op- 
pressed people. He seeks covertly to make 
both the Negro and the Northern white man 
believe that he is the Negro’s friend when in 
truth he is nothing more than a noisy and 
vicious little pretender. He loves to pose as 
an oracle and an originator. He cares but 
little about the real value of words. Graves 
is devoted to fine phrase-building and postur- 
ing and can cut somersaults in verbal equiv- 
ocation any day. I note in his article in 
The World To-Day that he says: ‘Person- 
ally the Negroes regard me as their friend 
and helper.” ‘That may be true of his Negro 
servants and a few of the ante-bellum type 
of Negroes. It certainly is not true of one 
per cent of Atlanta’s forty thousand blacks. 
The Negroes know that John Temple Graves 
masquerades under the disguise of being their 
friend in order to strike them the more effect- 
ually when he does strike. 

The masked hatred of this editor-orator 
can be seen in the article referred to above. 
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In it he selects only those tidbits of testimony 
which would appear to substantiate his par- 
ticular views or desires and he ignores every- 
thing else. See his clever justification of the 
mob. He says: “The thunder storm has 
cleared the atmosphere;” and again: “At- 
lanta has never enjoyed such peace and 
order”; and again: “the shadow of the ter- 
ror has been litted;” and further; “not in two 
decades have the Negroes of this region been 
so accommodating, so reasonable, so polite 
and so thoroughly kind and considerate in 
their attitude towards white persons as they 
are to-day.” To win such unstinted praise a 
Negro must accept all impositions from the 
whites without the shadow of complaint. A 
white man’s policies must become sanctities by 
mere promulgation. ‘The object of the riot 
was to “whip and humble” the colored people 
and that mob was an organized and directed 
mob. 

The man who deliberately fomented and 
precipitated the riot is the Editor of the 
Atlanta News. For fully a month his red- 
headed newspaper had been used as the open 
champion of mob law. When a Chattanooga 
mob snatched a Negro from beneath the 
aegis of the Supreme Court and lynched him. 
the News applauded the mob and criticised 
the Federal Court for meddling with the 
case. When a South Carolina mob, after 
listening to a plea for law from the Gover- 
nor, took their man and lynched him before 
the Governor’s eyes, the News cheered lustily 
and chided the men of Atlanta and Georgia 
for failing to do likewise. This fellow began 
the organization of a ruffian band like unto 
the old time Ku Klux Klan. He secured 
bloodhounds, forced himself on the authorities 
as a deputy sheriff and threw the whole 
community into a strain of nervous excite- 
ment. The day preceding the night of the 
riot The News flooded the neighborhood with 
“extras” with great glaring headlines, big- 
ger than the headlines of the Hearst papers, 
telling of “Brutal Negro Assaults on White 
Women.” Such tactics would have excited a 
mob anywhere. It easily excited one in a 
hotbed of prejudice like Atlanta. 

To show that the editor of the News had 
helped to plan and expected what happened 
Saturday night, it is but necessary to read 
his Sunday paper of September 23rd. Bear 
in mind too that this editorial matter was 
written either Saturday during the day or 
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Saturday night while the mob yet held At- 
lanta in its mad grip. In the editorial 
columns of his paper on that broken Sabbath 
he says: 

“Vicious blacks are sounding the doom of their 
race. 

“The wonder is that the white men do not be- 
gin in earnest a real warfare on the blacks. 

“We prefer peace and order, but if it must be 
war, the white men are ready to face it. 

“In the name of heaven, what else can white 
men do except to make war to the bitter end 
against the black devils who continue to attack 
defenseless white women? 

“There is no use to deceive ourselves about 
the situation. A conflict, terible in its conse- 
quences, is surely coming. 

“The men of this community will stand it no 
longer. They will begin a warfare on the black 
race that will mean hell itself to every one of 
them. The blacks wil be destroyed, annihilated 
and completely vanquished if they do not stop 
these crimes. 

Later on he speaks of white men beginning 
“a real war-fare against the blacks” and of 
“preparations” that are being made for the 
conflict that “is coming.” 

This newspaper uses no decent restraint in 
its language in speaking of our people. It 
puts Mrs. and Miss in quotations when 
speaking of our best women or calls them by 
their plain names. It calls the most cultured 
women in the country “wenches,” and “Ne- 
gresses” and speaks of their “black hide.” 
This newspaper has gone so far in its malig- 
nity that it offended many Atlanta whites. 
Mrs. Warren Boyd, one of Atlanta’s best 
white women, openly attributes the riot to 
the fact that “the mob spirit was deliberately 
fanned by a certain newspaper (meaning the 
News) which for weeks has been a mob or- 
ganizer.” Mayor Woodward went far 
enough to say in his message to the Council: 

“I do not believe that violence would have been 
resorted to if it had not been for the inflammatory, 
sensational newspaper extras that were continual- 
ly flooding the streets; and the reports they con- 
tained in some instances, were, upon investiga- 
tion, found to be utterly void of any foundation. 
Such work is a stigma upon reputable journalism, 
and should be, and I believe will be, condemned 
by all classes of our people.” 

The Fulton County Grand Jury placed 
the responsibility on the News. In its pre- 
sentment it said: 

“Believing that the sensational manner in which 
the afternoon newspapers of Atlanta have pre- 
sented to the people the news of the various crim- 
inal acts recently committed in this county has 
largely influenced the creation of the spirit animat- 
ing the mob of last Saturday night, and that the 
editorial utterances of The Atlanta News for 
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some time past have been calculated to create a 
disregard for the proper administration of the 
law and to promote the organization of citizens to 
act outside of the law in the punishment of 
crime; 

“And believing further that the distribution by 
The Atlanta News of sensational extras on Satur- 
day night among excited men and boys greatly in- 
yg cae crowd and promoted the formation of 
the : 

“It is therefore resolved, That the sensational- 
ism of the afternoon papers in the presentation 
of the criminal news to the public prior to the 
riots of Saturday night, especially in the case 
of The Atlanta News, deserves our severest con- 
demnation, and we trust that, in the interest of 
law and order in Fulton County, there may be 
a cessation of such journalistic methods.” 

And yet I had to leave Atlanta or be put 
on the chain gang because I sent a letter to 
the New York World accusing the News of 
fomenting the riot. 

The average Southerner is incurably un- 
reliable when discussing anything pertaining 
to the Negro. Graves, with an article on the 
riot in a Chicago magazine, and McElway, 
with one in a New York magazine, are cases 
in point. Neither can the Negro nor the 
North afford to accept even a categorical 
promise from such men with any sense of se- 
curity. They are leaders in the new oath- 
breaking reconstruction. They confound the 
noblest objects of citizenship with the ignoble 
motives of dastardly revenge. The only 
“Reign of Terror” there is in the South is 
the menace of the constitutionally lawless 
white man, 

The white woman of the South is the best 
protected and best cared for woman in the 
world. Never before in the history of the 
world has woman been so adored as the 
Divine, the Incomprehensible, even though it 
be the “gaudy show of a spurious chivalry” 
which thus bows down to her. The black 
woman is the woman who is in real danger 
and is really left without protection in the 
South. Every time you see a yellow or mu- 
latto child in the South, you may safely con- 
clude that somewhere back in the past a black 
woman has been wronged by a white man. I 
say this in full knowledge of the fact that 
there are black criminals in abundance. But 
there is a wide difference between a race 
producing a percentage of criminals from its 
ranks and a race producing almost an entire 
progeny that is hostile to the fundamental 
laws of morality and of the land. Law can 
never reach or retain a high place in popular 

















esteem when the makers or it are forever 
advocating disregard of existing law. 

In justification for the way the citizens of 
Brownsville were treated McElway, in the 
Outlook, claims that the place had always 
been a source of disturbance. The fact is in- 
stead of having always been a center of dis- 
turbance, this suburban village has a record 
for peace and sobriety unsurpassed, if equalled 
by any town of similar size and similarly 
situated in Georgia. It is practically a Negro 
college town and is without a saloon or a po- 
liceman. 

Mr. McElway has recounted the history 
of rapes in and around Atlanta for the last 
year to show how the Atlanta whites were 
ultimately provoked to bloodshed. Some of 
his history is true and some of it is false. 
According to the newspapers and the courts 
a Negro named Walker did assault a white 
woman near Brookwood October 20, 1905. 
He was hanged forty-eight days later. At 
the time THe Votce called attention to the 
fact that Walker’s intellect was so dull and 
undeveloped that he could not think of two 
things at one time, such as crime and pun- 
ishment. He could not spell the word 
“God,” did not know the very first princi- 
ples of Christianity and was so totally devoid 
of moral ideas as to be almost unmoral in- 
stead of immoral. When it was discovered 
that a committee of colored physicians were 
preparing to examine him to pronounce on 
his sanity on Monday, white physicians left 
church on Sunday to examine him and pro- 
nounced him sane. Thus it would have been 
a breach of courtesy and also of good judg- 
ment for colored physicians to have followed 
these white physicians with their examina- 
tion. 

In March a little white school girl went 
home during the day in a pout with her 
teacher. She had to give some excuse to 
her mother. She finally said that an at- 
tempt at assault had been made on her by 
the colored school janitor. In a court com- 
posed entirely of white men, with a black 
man testifying in his own defense against 
the sworn testimony of a white girl (which 
in itself is a crime in the South), the only 
thing which could be brought out was that 
the janitor found the little girl crying in the 
cloak-room and tried to pet her by putting 
his hand on her shoulder and saying “don’t 
cry, honey.” ‘This janitor had moved among 
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the children for years and had played with 
them and petted them regularly. He was 
sent to the chain gang for twelve months. 

On August 20th two white girls were 
brutally assaulted on the outskirts of At- 
lanta. The white primary was only two days 
off. The police authorities and an armed 
posse with blood hounds were taken to the 
scene of the crime. A white man who was 
there and whose name I cannot mention— 
for he would be driven out of Atlanta—said 
that the dogs lost the trail at a white man’s 
door. A second and third time these trained 
dogs did the same thing. They were called 
off and the chase was given up. This led 
this white man to conclude that in this case 
a white man had blacked his face and com- 
mitted this deed either out of sheer lust or 
as an emissary of Hoke Smith to help inflame 
the voting whites against the blacks. Either 
case is reasonable. White politicians in the 
South will stoop to any dirt against the 
Negro to get into office. White men with 
blacked faces have been killed in South Car- 
olina, Kentucky and Texas and one is now 
in jail in the District of Columbia for play- 
ing Negro while committing crime. There 
were any number of rumors of assaults 
the two days preceding Smith’s_ elec- 
tion, all of which, save the cases mentioned 
above, upon investigation proved to be 
groundless. The newspapers reported the 
gathering of a great mob at Decatur on 
August the 20th to lynch a Negro,—which 
was an absolute fake. This information I 
also owe to a white man who quit his work 
and investigated. On August 24th a white 
woman was frightened from a spring by a 
passing Negro who never got near her and 
who in no way accosted her. But she was 
alone and the white newspapers had got the 
whole community unnerved so that white 
women were actually afraid to meet colored 
men alone. The Negro man thus met looked 
somewhat like a vagabond, and his very pres- 
ence was called an attempt at assault. 

But I forgot to mention the Carmichael 
case. That was July 31st. A young white 
woman said that she had been assaulted by 
a Negro in one of the suburbs of the city. 
The woods were searched by an armed posse. 
All day men longed for blood, but no suspic- 
ious Negro could be found. Late in the 
afternoon one of the dogs belonging to the 
posse was found standing near a Negro 
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cabin. In the hut were found four men and 
one woman. One of the men was marched 
to the home of the girl, identified and shot 
on the spot. He never confessed, was not 
dressed as described by the girl and was not 
given the semblance of a trial. But the mob 
demanded, like the Chattanooga juror, that 
the girl identify somebody. This time it was 
Frank Carmichael. Doctors afterwards said 
that the girl was not actually raped. 

Of those cases the Saturday of the riot the 
Georgian, John Temple Graves’ own paper, 
said in its issue of September 24th: ‘None 
was a real case of criminal assault,” and yet 
when he wants to justify this mob before 
the outside world he counts the cases of Sat- 
urday with the “eleven assaults” and at- 
tempts within three weeks. As a matter 
of truth and record only one case of Saturday 
appeared to be an attempt at assault. Two 
were cases when Negro men knocked white 
women down in getting out of their way and 
the last was a case when a ninety year old 
woman, in closing her window blinds at bed- 
time, imagined she saw a Negro out.in the 
yard. God knows the newspapers had been 
yellow enough to unnerve the woman! 

Neither Graves nor McElway was fair 
enough to tell of the case of Mrs. Nancy Du 
Pree. Mrs. Du Pree is a grass widow. She 
was found at the home where she worked 
with her throat badly cut, weltering in a pool 
of blood. She barely whispered that a black 
brute had assaulted her. The usual armed posse 
with bloodhounds scoured the country look- 
ing for the brute. The dogs could not strike 
any trail. The woman did not die, but in- 
stead got well. A colored fortune teller, 
being sought, under the guise of an oracle, 
told the people that this woman had not been 
assaulted by a black man. Later the woman 
confessed to an attempt at suicide because of 
family unhappiness. What would have be- 
come of a Negro had he been found near that 
house by the armed posse. All know. 
Neither Graves nor McElway were fair 
enough to tell of the assault of an eight 
year old colored girl by a white brute last 
year in Atlanta. The white man was res- 
cued from a mob of angry Negroes by the 
police and upon his own statement was given 
freedom. Neither Graves nor McElway 


told of the assault of white women by white 
men on the car line between Atlanta and the 


No! 


Chattahoochie River last year. No! 
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They would select only those tidbits of testi- 
mony which would appear to make the Negro 
have a monopoly of rape. 

As to the riot there is little necessity now 
for details. The newspapers themselves have 
told enough of the ghastly story to show the 
country where we are. I believe it was an 
organized mob, and these are my reasons. 
In several cases where colored men were 
working as assistants to white men, they were 
advised by these white men to go home 
early Saturday night. A white man who 
drives a laundry wagon told his Negro as- 
sistant that the white people intended to 
“clean up for the Niggers” after night. Then 
Charles Daniel, Editor of the News, had or- 
ganized his so-called “Protective Associa- 
tion.” Add to this the fact that, instead of 
the utter repudiation of this godless mob, we 
have it openly stated that this anarchy has 
done good, that no soldiers could be had on 
the scene until the mob had done all the dam- 
age it cared and that for quite a while even 
the police did not interfere, and you will see 
why I believe the whole thing was planned. 

The mob chased and killed all the colored 
people it could in the heart of town. Then it 
attacked the street cars, the cabs and even 
the Pullman cars in search of Negroes. Bar- 
ber shops and restaurants were visited. Two 
barbers and a bootblack were killed and piled 
on each other. Everywhere in the heart of 
town there was a red tumultuous sea of blood. 
But the mob, who are always cowards at the 
core, never for once ventured into large Negro 
settlements. They knew better. Men who 
ought to know state that a half dozen or 
more whites were killed in the riot and it is 
a fact that almost as many whites as blacks 
had their wounds dressed at the Grady hos- 
pital. Those men who are scarred still live 
in Atlanta and could be found by the police 
if desired. 

The Mayor ordered all saloons and hard- 
ware stores closed. The hardware stores 
were open all day Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday. The whites bought all the 
arms they wanted. One store alone sold 
$17,000.00 worth of firearms and ammuni- 
tion and not a dollar’s worth of those goods 
was sold to Negroes. Instead Negroes on 
the streets were all searched. If found with 
guns, they were sent to jail. If the report of 
a gun was heard in a Negro settlement, it 
was an excuse for the police and militia dis- 














arming the whole settlement. That is the 
way the whites showed their superiority. The 
killing of an officer in Brownsville was un- 
fortunate and to be deplored. If the man 
killed had been a mob member, the act would 
have called for approbation. 


There are seven things I wish to empha- 
size in closing: 

1. The Negro has no monopoly of rape. 
Many reported cases are fakes. Some are by 
white men disguised as Negroes. Some are 
cases of mutual consent. Only a small per 
cent are genuine. 


2. This Atlanta riot cannot be charged 
entirely to hoodlums. If the mob were a 
pyramid, we would find hoodlums at the base 
but white politicians and newspaper editors at 
the apex. Tho launched by the rabble, the 
creative force of this mob was the upper class. 
And remember, too, that a doctor and a den- 
tist were arrested in the mob as leaders. 


3. Atlanta’s leading publicists have not 
unqualifiedly condemned this mob. They 
all give the mob credit for making times bet- 
ter by making the Negro more humble. This 
was organized ruffianism and the object was 
to reform the Negro by humbling him. 


4. The white man’s wrath was not di- 
rected against the criminal Negro. Any col- 
ored man who attempted to beard that whirl- 
wind went down. And in one case a colored 
woman was killed. “Humilate the pro- 
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gressive Negro” was the command to the 
mob. 

5. Tho everybody admits that the author- 
ities were criminally negligent on Saturday 
night, still black men have no ballot with 
which to rebuke them for their negligence. 
All the time our ebullient energy is dis- 
played against Negro crime, but crime per se 
is seldom attacked. Law in the South is the 
weakest and most disrespected thing we have. 

6. The South desires to go back to a 
period of semi-slavery for the Negro, and 
bound up with this aspiration 1s the desire to 
dictate the Negro policy of the nation. 

7. There is no peace in Atlanta. The 
Negroes may be humbler and more polite, 
but they do not so impress me in their let- 
ters. They say that if they wrote what they 
felt, the paper upon which they wrote would 
shrivel into ashes. ‘There is extensive and 
deep-seated dissatisfaction. There will be 
discontent as long as present conditions pre- 
vail. 

If it is true that coming events always 
cast their shadows before them, what portent 
is it that creeps across the South land, length- 
ening daily like an evening shadow? And if 
right surely some day must triumph, what 
must be the fate of a fabric so toilsomely 
reared as our Southern kakistocracy? At- 
lanta represents the South. Let her remem- 
ber the fate of the Harlot, Babylon, and de- 
sist from this species of political drunkenness 
and stupidity. 





REQUIEM DIRGE FOR ATLANTA'S SLAIN 


And we laid ’em lowly ‘neath a nameless mound, 
As the Autumn leaves serenely were descending, 
And sad and silent there were gathered round 

The reft ones who with sorrowing were bending. 


Not there from restless nights of fevered pain 
That proffer death as life’s surcease from sorrow; 
But void of wrongs these cruelly were slain 
Amid their struggles for bread on the morrow. 


Whatever your misfortune, theirs was worse, 
. For they knew not its plotting, or their crime; 

But fell a holocaust to color’s curse, 

While duty-bent they labored in their prime. 


And they toiled duty-bent for this reward: 

“No quarters to those whom the State disowns;” 

The stars and stripes, that should them shield 
afford, 

Now pirate’s emblem with its skull and bones. 


Haughtily speak they of the murdered dead, 

Not deeming them worth more than passing men- 
tion; 

Yet Sampson’s Temple on his captor’s head 

’Mid mocking thundered down an inattention. 


God of our fathers through their darkest way, 
Thou who proud nations humblest in their might, 
Are these those gloomiest hours ere breaking day, 
Or gathering storms that usher in the night? 


Thy will done, O Lord; and not too long 
Withhold us justice: on our darkened road 

Be Thou our light, else from long years of wrong 
We give way under life’s augmenting load. 


Calmly we laid them ‘neath the dewy sod 

Where the Morn’s waking clarion shall 
them; 

In love for country, and faith in their God 

They filled the humble duties He assigned them. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 3 George W. Forbes. 
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Henry O. Tanner 


By Florence L. Bentley 


To Henry O. Tanner, the famous Negro 
artist, has been awarded the Harris prize of 
$500.00 for the best picture shown in the 
19th annual exhibition of American paint- 
ings now drawing towards its close at the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

The painting, ““The Two Disciples at the 
Tomb,” has carried off honors from an ex- 
hibition of unusual merit. The 350 pictures 
hung are all from artists of acknowledged 
ability. Quite a number have won prizes at 
other shows, while still a larger number had 
previously appeared on the walls of the ex- 
acting salons of Paris. After careful consid- 
eration of all this gathering of excellence the 
jury of award was unanimous in selecting 
Mr. Tanner’s picture as the best. 

The picture shows the disciples, Peter and 
John, standing at the open sepulchre awaiting 
in tense expectancy the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise made to them. From the opening streams 
a light which is strongly reflected on the faces 
of the men and showing that luminosity which 
is a peculiar quality of all Tanner canvasses. 
The men are very plain looking and of a 
strong Jewish type, and are dressed in dark 
nondescript clothes. That is all—an open- 
ing from which a stone has been rolled away 
and from which light streams and two poor 
Jews gazing into the miraculous light. With 
this simple composition a master hand has 
told a human story which finds its way to 
every human heart. Faith and Love stand in 
eager and trustful expectancy to see the ful- 
fillment of divine promise. The direct ap- 
peal to emotion is the charm of this picture 
to the learned and the simple alike. There 
is always a large group in front of it and no 
painting has had more attention from visitors 
during the show. 


To say that the picture appeals to emotion, 
however, does not state its real art value. 
Art is emotion, feeling—but unless feeling is 
allied to a careful and skillful technique, the 
message weakly fails. Tanner’s technique 
was acquired in Paris and Frenchmen who 
are most exacting in this line were the first 
to recognize the value of his work. One of 
his French critics has said: “The beauty of 
Tanner’s work is that he knows how to get 


the effect he wants. 


He is always setting 
himself in problems in technique, but he has 
the patience and the knowledge to work them 


out successfully.” In truth we may say that 
Tanner works from the head and the heart; 
that is why his paintings appeal to all classes 
and all people. 





=e 


HENRY O. TANNER 
The World Famous Negro Artist 


Henry O. Tanner is the oldest son of 
Bishop Tanner of the A. M. E. Church. He 
was born in Pittsburg, Penn., but was trained 
in the public schools of Philadelphia, to which 
place his parents moved soon after his birth. 
His first steps in his life work were taken in 
the art schools of Philadelphia from which 
training he went to Paris where his genius de- 
veloped and flowered in the studies of Benja- 
min Constant and Julien. In 1895 his “Sabot 
Maker,” was shown in the salon exhibit and 
received friendly treatment from the French 
critics. Frenchmen, as a rule, are not too 
favorably inclined to the works of foreigners 
and their appreciation of Tanner is truly sig- 
nificant of the real value of his work—a merit 
which puts it beyond the limitations of race 
and country. In 1896 he exhibited “Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den,” the first of a line of re- 
ligious works with which his fame has been 
since connected. This picture received Hon- 
orable mention from the French Jury and was 
bought by the Pennsylvania Academy. In 
1897 his wonderful “Raising of Lazarus” 
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was the great picture of the salon. It was 
bought by the French government and now 
hangs on the walls of the Luxenbourg. When, 
in 1898, his canvas ““The Annunciation” was 
brought before the jury, it was greeted by a 
storm of bravos from the enthusiastic French- 
men. This is probably the strongest and most 
original of Tanner’s paintings, though many 
will probably place in the same class the re- 
cent “Two Disciples.” In the former pic- 
ture, a simple Jewish peasant girl is half re- 
clining on a couch, its draperies fully around 
her. She gazes towards a luminous spot of 
light which indicates the presence of an angel. 
The wonderful yellow ught which suffuses 
the picture is a triumph of color, and the en- 
tire treatment of figure and drapery of light 
show the hand of the master. This picture 
was bought for the Welstach collection in 
Philadelphia, before it was shown in the west, 
or it would probably have been added to the 
Chicago Institute, so great was the enthus- 
iasm for it among art lovers of the west. In 
1899, “Nicodemus coming to Christ” con- 
tinued the series of religious themes. This 
picture is not as well known as the rest of 
Mr. Tanner’s pictures, but it is a very skill- 
ful and sincere piece of work. Just three fig- 
ures on the roof of a Jewish house, seen 
dimly in a cold bluish grey light, but the im- 
pression of loneliness and aloofness and soli- 
tude is perfectly conveyed and almost painful 
in its force. 

“The Two Disciples at the Tomb” has 
been purchased by the Chicago Art Institute 
for its permanent collection, and now Mr. 
Tanner will be represented there as well as 
in Paris; in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg; 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia; Wels- 
tach Collection, Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 
He was also awarded the Walter Lippincott 
prize at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
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Arts in Philadelphia for 1904. 

Mr. Tanner is a man of strong and simple 
faith. His deep religious sentiment, perhaps, 
traces its roots back to the environment of his 
youthful days—the devout and Christian home 
of his father, the Bishop. One who knows 
him well says, “He has not selected religious 
subjects because they are nice to paint, but be- 
cause he considers them the most vital and in- 
teresting in all human history.” Twice has 
he visited Palestine, and his studies of figures 
and places show the most exacting and patient 
labor for the truth. One result of this untir- 
ing care is the strong individualization of his 
figures. He never repeats a model—every 
character is clearly defined in its apropriate 
form. 

Mr. Tanner makes his home in Paris. He 
lives on the Boulevard St. Jacques in a studio 
built purposely for himself the windows of 
which look across the dome of the Conserva- 
tory and over the beautiful garden. Here he 
lives a quiet life full of hard unceasing work. 
He is a member of the American Art Associa- 
tion of Paris and the Paris Society of Ameri- 
can Painters and he has become a personality 
to be reckoned with in the art world of his 
adopted country. A leading French writer 
and critic has said of Tanner: 

“With the equipment he has and the place 
he has already won, there is no reason why 
Henry ©. Tanner should not be one of the 
foremost painters of his time. He is young 
and has only just felt his power, and though 
he can never speak with more feeling and sin- 
cerity than he has already, he may speak 
louder and more effectively. Certainly there 
are few enough in this generation capable of 
touching the chords he has touched, for few 
have the spiritual insight to paint these scenes 


realistically and yet express all that ought to 
be told.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS AGAIN 


Subscribers will please take notice that our 
permanent address is now Room 49, 415 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. We were at 





110 W. Jackson Boulevard only temporari- 
ly. We have taken a lease on our new place 
and have fitted up permanent headquarters 
here. All mail for us should be addressed to 
Room 49, 415 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Jesse Max Barber 


By William Pickens 


In view of recent race troubles in Atlanta 
we beg to submit to THE Voice and to the 
public the following article on “Jesse Max 
Barber,” which article was written prior to 
the riot but not then published. 

In it we had spoken of the danger attend- 
ing free and courageous speech in the South. 
Recent outbreaks in Georgia, making it ne- 
cessary for two prominent Negro editors to 
leave their homes and interrupt their work, 
justify my statement. Neither of these men 
would yield to mobs, but have complied with 
the more imperious force of the “law.” 

It has been generally noticed that the mob 
attacked only defenceless Negroes,—unsus- 
pecting Negroes caught on the streets or at 
regular employment.. But, excited as these 
“angry citizens” of newspaper fame may have 
been, a good instinct forbade an invasion of 
the Negro districts and kept them from the 
threshhold of a certain class of Negroes who, 
like the Japanese, have foresight and prear- 
rangement. 

BUT where the mob dared not go, the 
law went; the “law” invaded the Negro dis- 
tricts and took from their homes the needed 
weapons of detence. The “law” had an ad- 
vantage which the mob could not have; if 
one resists the demand of the law, however 
unjust they may be, he is an outlaw to be shot 
or imprisoned. So the “law” realized its ad- 
vantage and used it brazenly. 

It was a net woven by this same mob-sym- 
pathetic law which J. Max Barber had the 
good sense to foresee and avoid. 

This is the flagrant injustice of the case— 
Georgia white politicians talked race-war; 
Georgia white newspapers urged and inspired 
race-war; Georgia white hoodlums and “best 
citizens” started race-war,—and blacks died 
and whites died (Southern newspapers, how- 
ever, only counted the dead blacks.) The 
mob used bricks and bullets, and the over- 
zealous officers of the law fought this mob 
with numerous drops of liquid water from a 
certain city fire hose. 

The real riot is over, and THEN comes 
the militia, the defenders of society, and dis- 
arms the inegroes whom the mob had feared 
to attack. 


And immediately the South began its old 
tactics of verbose editorial expurgation. The 
same newspaper that had called on the “citi- 
zens’ to avenge rape, now dubbed the dis- 
persed and chuckling avengers as “hoodlums.” 
Some of these editors went to the great ex- 
pense of sending far and wide their long un- 
ilateral and monucular accounts of the affair, 
but never torgetting to lay the whole and sole 
blame to the prevalence of Negro crime. 
Most industriously did the white man “ex- 
plain.” 

And so one prominent newspaper ot the 
North asked editor J. Max Barber for the 
whole truth. He telegraphed it. But white 
Atlanta did not wish the Negro to have any 
share in the elaborate explanations that were 
being sent out to the world. A charge of 
slandering and libelling prominent white citi- 
zens was immediately being prepared against 
him thru the machinery of the “law.” He 
(as well as you and I) knew that the only 
evidence needed to convict him before a 
Southern jury would be this charge corrobo- 
rated by the scarcely less heinous offence of 
being the editor of THe VoIcE oF THE 
NEGRO. 

Plain as day there was the alternative of 
a hellish Southern prison or an exit from the 
State. And if the alternative had been such 
a Southern hell or the Hell of the New Tes- 
tament, he might have hesitated in the choice. 

Barber left Atlanta and in so doing he 
showed plain common sense. But to the his- 
tory of the life of this young man who is now 
sO prominent in the public eye and who re- 
ceived in Washington in October the great- 
est reception at the Metropolitan church that 
any man has had before the Bethel Historical 
and Literary Society since Fred Douglas’ re- 
turn from Haiti. 

Great men are like great mountains: 
sometimes they stand as single peaks, some- 
times in galaxies; some are snow-crowned, 
some verdure-covered; one is the result of 
slow formation, of heavings and sinkings of 
the bosom of Nature for eons and eons,—and 
another is the startling product of volcanic or 
seismic activity. Occasionally, one stands 
alone as a single peak towering above the gen- 
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eral “low plain” of his environment; yea, 
and even with the low valley of posterity on 
the other. And the elevation and grandeur 
of “the mountain” is inexplainable. 

The puzzles and problems and surprises of 
the geologist are not greater than those of the 
sociologist and ethnologist: for the forma- 
tions and mutations of the mental and moral 
earth are just as real and more exceptional. 
A surprising contradiction is ever to be ex- 
plained. 

It is my purpose in the present sketch to 
present to you a character which is a real 
product of nature, but is not a spawn or a 
mushroom. It is something visible, tangible, 
useful; which nature and man have developed 
with consistency and care-——And what were 
the materials with which they wrought? 

In the last quarter of the 19th century 
there lived in Blackstock, S$. C., a poor and 
respectable man and wife. They had been 
slaves. In 1878 a son was born and at the 
age of six was sent to the public schools. 
And now after a quarter of a century that 
first teacher says that he recognized in “lit- 
tle Jesse” an embryon which needs only time 
and opportunity to develop into a leader of 
men. ‘There was a “special tact” in mathe- 
matics; he had a disposition to commit and 
quote “wise sayings;”’ was “courteous and 
gentle, and became a member of the Baptist 
Church “early in life’—An early start even 
upon a very small ancestral capital, is a tre- 
mendous advantage. 

From this primary school he entered 
Friendship Institute in Rock Hill with $25 
in his pocket, and completed a high school 
course, ranking as valedictorian. 

Thence, “still achieving, still pursuing,” he 
entered Benedict College in Columbia. And 
the lad’s parents were poor, which was bad 
for the parents; and so the lad was self-de- 
pendent, which was good for the lad. 

And right here we might consider a ques- 
tion: Would it not have been better to send 
this Negro youngster of grit and genius and 
artistic bent to some trade school? Right 
here is where the cross-road is. Right here is 
where two groups of educators are formed. 
Right here is where the worlds divide. A 
young man of such push and ambition to ex- 
cel, certainly would have made a first-rate 
brick mason who could earn four dollars and 

a half a day; more than that, his pluck might 
have made him a great contractor and build- 
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er who could earn a fortune every ten years. 
-——Would this have been better? 

Fortunately, this nonplus of the sages was 
not even a stumbling block for young Jesse 
Max Barber: he followed his instinct,—his 
star. He completed a course at Benedict 
College and in 1901 he entered the Virginia 
Union University in Richmond, and lead his 
class. In this institution he was a represen- 
tative debater and literary light. He also 
found the field of his genius in the capacity of 
Student Editor of the University Journal. 
He is reported to have taken “pleasure in 
going to the bottom of things,” to have grad- 
uated with “high honors;” and a professor 
believes: “This University will have done 
the human race noble service when her his- 
tory shall be complete, if Jesse Max Barber 
alone shall be her intellectual contribution 
to the world’s thinking.” 

And yet, the brave Major Vardaman has 
charged right into the front and teeth of 
facts and declared that the better a Negro 
is educated, the worse it is for his country. 
However, young Barber’s college average, 
on a scale of 100, reaches away up into the 
go’s, ana a professor who has taught for 25 
years says he “has never had a better student.” 

The University is the Campus Martius of 
genius. College studies are the ball, discus 
and foils of intellectual manhood. Cicero 
was right: it is possible for genius to succeed 
without academic learning, but—and here is 
where the vision of the nearsighted fails— 
when genius has education for his yokefellow, 
what a mighty team they make! 

Sometimes it happens that the college lion 
proves a jackal in every other corner of the 
world; Horace threw away his shield and 
fled from the field of Philippi; the expert 
drillmaster might be the poorest kind of a 
captain in action. Jesse Max Barber went 
from the parade grounds to the field—to 
fight. 

After leaving college in 1903, he served 
for a few months as teacher and travelling 
agent for an Industrial School in Charleston, 
S. C. But this emulator of master spirits 
was not destined for narrow confines. A 
giant demands room, even when he is going 
to play. Nothing is more pitiable and dis- 


tressing than an eagle in a bird-cage; his habi- 
tation is the mountain and his range is the 
sky. 

There was a plan afoot,—a plan we might 
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say, of the Negro race,—for creating an or- 
gan worthy of the race’s VOICE in this 
strenuous and warlike age. To this Voice, 
the first number of which was to be issued 
in January, 1904, Jesse Max Barber was 
called to the controlling editorship. 

The establishment and growth of this 
Magazine was a triumph not only for the 
American Negro, but for the South; because 
a successful high class magazine edited and 
published in this section was something “new 
under the sun.” 

And what better thing could be done for 
the American Negro? It is true that any 
real opinion of the human mind is a neces- 
sary result of the light it has; and practically, 
all the information that the outside world 
has been receiving about the Southern Ne- 
gro, has been wholly ex parte. And the sub- 
sequent opinion was as absolutely necessary 
as the “process of the suns.” What has this 
opinion been? What opinion of Indians has 
the child that only hears of “bad Injuns?” 
Even some of the most impartial periodicals 
of this country simply could not afford to risk 
their life, even to the extent of publishing ar- 
ticles that too openly and unequivocally de- 
fended the Negro. 


Today from THE VoIcE more can be 
learned about the fact and truth of the race 
in America than from all other periodicals of 
the world. Why? Because he that looks in- 
to THE Voice looks into an arena where 
any champion of any side of the question who 
will obey the few and simple rules of com- 
bat, can enter for the fight; the color of his 
skin or the color of his opinions does not 
count. A case is not proven by quashing a 
large part of the evidence; before the great 
court of human conscience such a litigation 
would continue to eternity. 


Besides,—and this is a sore spot that has 
been touched on before,—of the Negro peri- 
odicals that existed before the day of THE 
VoicE, a few were clean, some were re- 
spectable and too many were venal in the ex- 
treme. 

This magazine is doing much to foster 
and defend “free speech” in the South. It is 
not doubted that a half dozen such editorials 
as appear in THE VoIcE would accomplish 
the death of any white newspaper south of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. It is horrible to 


watch the feats of a battlefield where truth 
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is bound and gagged; but the knights of truth 
are glorious even in their martyrdom. 

The policy of the magazine was set forth 
in the first issue by Mr. Barber: “We want 
it to be more than a mere magazine. We 
expect to make it a current and sociological 
history so accurately given and so vividly por- 
trayed that it will become a kind of docu- 
mentation for the coming generations. There 
may be times when literature we publish will 
rip open the conventional veil of optimism 
and disclose conditions that shock. But we 
mean to add to the sum of human knowl- 
edge.” 

Yes, it takes courage to say in the heart of 
the South what J. Max Barber has said re- 
peatedly, unequivocally and emphatically. 
And he knew it. And that is one incentive 
to his speech. The hero just loves to be 
heroic. There are some men to whom the 
physical and personal danger that is, necessari- 
ly, attendant upon such a noble work, is the 
very lightest of considerations. What cared 
von Winkelried for spears or Garrison for 
mobs? 

But there is a higher order of bravery than 
subjecting one’s physical head to the axe,— 
a moral courage. And the editor of THE 
Voice is a moral paladin. A large number 
of Negro leaders have been unable to resist 
the temptation of catering to public senti- 
ment in reference to their race. This is the 
easiest way in the world for a Negro to win 
the appellatives of “wise” and “level-head- 
ed.” Any Negro, who in these contradictory 
times, makes it his chief object to please this 
general public, will often find himself waging 
a destructive warfare with his own consci- 
ence. J. Max Barber, as editor of the lead- 
ing Negro periodical in the world, could by a 
fifteen minutes scribble of his pen win the 
laurels of “the greatest Negro of his times.” 
And he is not unconscious that this damnable 
weapon lies quivering at his feet. But he 
scorns it. 

In his editorials he most unmercifully 
lashes the devil of prejudice and demons of 
lies. And, say some, this is wrong, for not 
all Americans are guilty of these sins. True: 
but when the pulpit is denouncing the preva- 
lent sins of a community, must it make fre- 
quent expression of its exception of the guilt- 
less? When that Iconoclast of the Wilder- 
ness saw the promiscuous multitude of good 
and bad and cried out: “O, ye offspring of vi- 
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pers,” did he pause to apologize to offended 
innocence? Well, he probably thought, as 
you and I think, that innocent “innocence” 
is seldom offended by generalities that are 
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plainly applicable to the majorities. 


THE VoilcE is not simply the Voice of the 
Negro; it is the Voice of liberal thinking and 
free speech,—a “Voice of Voices.” 


A Question Raised 


By Silas X. Floyd 


I sometimes ask myself the question: 
What would many of America’s most em: 
nent white men and women have done t 
win national and international fame, if when 
the white man came from Europe to Amer- 
ica, the black man had been left in Africa, 
and had never been permitted to set foot 
upon American soil—especially the soil of the 
United States? Who is by common consent 
the foremost white woman that America has 
produced? MHarriet Beecher Stowe. What 
gave Mrs. Stowe her pre-eminence? She 
wrote a book. To be sure, she wrote several 
books, but she wrote one book that was great- 
er than all the others, and which, according 
to report, succeeded in impressing itself upon 
America and upon the world to a greater 
extent than any book ever written, execpt 
the Bible. What was the name of that book? 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin! And what was Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin? A book which pictured in 
graphic reality the woes of the black man in 
bondage, and which sent up a cry, as if from 
heaven, for the black man’s freedom. And 
upon that single event, more than upon any 
other throughout her illustrious career, rests 
and will rest Harriet Beecher Stowe’s title 
to fame. Who, next to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, is generally regarded as the foremost 
American woman? Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Howe still survives, and every year, 
I am told, hundreds and hundreds of pa- 
triotic American citizens make regular pil- 
grimages to her home, where, Mrs. Howe, 
now eighty and six years old, is spending 
the quiet evenings of her life in luxury 
and well-earned rest. And what is the 
one single event which, more than any other, 
distinguishes Mrs. Howe’s career? She 


wrote the Battle Hymn of the Republic! 
And what was the Battle Hymn of the Re- 





public? Let the last stanza of that martial 

song answer: 

“In the beauty of the lillies Christ was born across 
the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me, 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 

While God is marching on.” 

Like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic was about freedom—and 
about the freedom of the Negro. And be- 
cause Mrs. Howe was inspired in 1861, when 
the Federal troops were gathering for the 
fray—because Mrs. Howe was inspired to 
write that sang, her name has been for more 
than a generation, a household word through- 
out two hemispheres. 

Who was U. S. Grant? Ask anybody 
anywhere, and the answer will be: He was 
the leader of the Union Army in the Civil 
War. Who was Robert E. Lee? Ask any- 
body anywhere, and the answer will be: He 
was the leader of the Confederate Army in 
the Civil War. And what was the Civil 
War? It was a contest waged between 
brothers, and which covered the United 
States with a blanket of blood from Penn- 
sylvania to Texas. And what did the broth- 
ers fight about? Stripped of all verbiage, of 
all technicalities, and of all innuendo, the 
brothers fought about the Negro, and every 
man, on either side, who won just fame in 
that great conflict, owes his place in history, 
at least indirectly, to the presence of Negro 
slavery in America. 

What has been true in the republic of let- 
ters and in the empire of arms, has likewise 
been true, to a greater or less extent, in the 
realm of American statesmanship. Who is 
by common consent, the greatest American 
since Washington? Abraham Lincoln, we 
all say. But I ask, what was Lincoln’s great- 
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est achievement? What was the crowning 
act of his noble and useful life? Let Lincoln, 
himself, answer. At the close of the war he 
said: “As affairs have turned out, the eman- 
cipation proclamation is the central act of 
my administration and the great events of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Lincoln will be 


known and loved throughout all time as the 
Great Emancipator—and he 
black men and black women. 
What is true of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Julia Ward Howe, U. S. Grant, Robert E. 


Lee and Abraham Lincoln, is true of hun- 


emancipated 
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dreds of other eminent white Americans, but 
there is no need to mention the “lesser fry.” 
Let it be sufficient to say that many of the 
leading white Americans known and to be 
known in history, have won their places eith- 
er by being for or by being against the Ne- 
gro. So I ask, what would many of Ameri- 
ca’s most eminent white men and women have 
done to win national and international fame, 
if the Negro had not been brought to this 
country? I raise the question. I leave the 
answer to others. 











A certain captious critic has said that THE 
Voice was spoiled with “fine writing.” The 
criticism came from a source where we either 
never get any praise for what we do, or are 
“damned with faint praise.” It is the fault- 
finding of the green-eyed monster. So gen- 
eral have been the commendations of the ef- 
forts thus criticised that we have felt called 
upon to add a special department to our mag- 
azine which shall be devoted largely to the 
beautiful and the profound. 

We confess to a taste for “fine writing.” 
We love to think of love, the deathless theme 
of the ages, of the flush of flowers, the kind- 
ling of dawn, the whispers of winds, the vast 
pageant of stars, the gold-rimmed ripples of 
sunset waters and to wander amid all the 
limitless domain of inspiration. We pity the 
soul that cannot occasionally get a glimpse of 
the upper day. 

There is a peculiar sensation which comes 
to the man who has a refined soul when he 
reads or dreams of the darksome and the 
tragic. We like to have interpreted to us 
some little something of the pathetic stirrings 
and strivings of the human heart. And even 
though a man fail, we like to see him at- 
tempt to translate to us the language of the 
Universe. 

“Kernels and Keynotes” will be devoted to 
this ideal. It will be made up largely of 
cullings. The paragraph we read that stirs 
us, we will reprint that the reader may feel 
its thrill. If some snatch of poetry or some 
bit of prose comes to us from a contributor 
which seems to fit in this department, it will 
be placed there. If perchance our own Muse 
stir, the reader shall have our vision. To the 
miracles of the imagination, whether in the 
realm of art, poesy or philosophy we devote 
“Kernels and Keynotes.” 





THE SILENCES OF LOVE 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie 
IN THE GREAT WORD 


There is no more impressive sentence in litera- 
ture than that which falls from the lips of Hamlet 
at the tragic end of his doubts and questionings: 

“The rest is silence.” The drama rises act by act 
to its climax, and culminates in one of those ter- 
rible devastations which mark the flood-tide of 
evil; then, after the tumult, there falls a stillness 
more appalling than the rush of deepening sound, 
and the curtain drops swiftly on the visible stage to 
rise on that vaster stage where the tragedies which 
have ravaged the peace of society are resolved in 
a final act of reconciliation, and the light breaks 
after the tempest on a world rebuilt in purity. 
In that sublime moment when a soul comes into 
the world, its first utterance is a cry which seems 
to break from out the silence of eternity, and to 
those who have not lost the sense of the mystery 
and wonder of things comes like a sound from 
beyond the boundaries of time and sense. Out of 
silence life leaps with a sudden cry of pain; into 
silence life passes when the little hour of clamour- 
ing voices has reached its end. The tumult of a 
few brief years; the vain endeavor to speak of the 
things that are most real; the unappeased passion 
to give love a tongue as eloquent as its thoughts; 
and—“the rest is silence.” 

Language came late in the history of men; long 
before there were words there were passions, affec- 
tions, deeds. In that earliest time before thought 
had become orderly or conscious a vast accumula- 
tion of impressions, knowledge, experience, was 
forming in the undeveloped soul of the race. Hun- 
ger was at the door, love was under the roof, sor- 
row sat by the fire, work and danger waited in 
the forest and field, and death kept its sleepless 
vigil at the end of every path before men spoke 
to one another of their common destiny. Before 
language shaped itself on the lips the terrible facts 
of life had nierced the heart of the race and 
made it aware of the terror and greatness of its 
fate. And when speech began to loosen the tongue 
and make orderly thought and clear memory pos- 
sible, the wonder of the world without was matched 
by the wonder of the world within; in the heart of 
men were depths: which no plummet of speech 
could sound, and in his soul intimations and divin- 














ations and visions as far beyond the reach of 
words as the breadth and sweep of the splendor 
which wraps half the world in fire at sunset are 
beyond the reach of the painter. Words, like mu- 
sic, painting, sculpture, and architecture, are imper- 
fect attempts to express that which cannot be ex- 
pressed—the soul of man. All the arts have spoken 
words so deep and beautiful that they thrill us 
with the sense of the infinite and move us with the 
consciousness of the greatness of our fates; but at 
their best, in sound or stone or melody or color, 
they suggest rather than express the burden of the 
meaning of life; they open the soul to a majesty 
of visible and invisible things which they are pow- 
erless fully to record or reveal. 

In all those crises of life which bring us face 
to face with our mortality the wise are silent; for 
in those awful moments the impotence of speech is 
tragically apparent. A pressure of the hand con- 
veying the warmth of love in the sudden chill and 
the appaling silence is our recognition that we have 
traveled beyond the realm of speech and have 
come within the empire of silence. Later, when we 
have returned to our places and the old duties be- 
come blessed ministers of meditation, we speak 
again. For us, as for our remotest ancestors, life 
is still so much vaster than language that when 
its depths are uncovered we stand silent in a pres- 
ence in which silence is the highest form of pray- 
er. 
There is a silence of vacuity and emptiness; 
there is also a silence born of the consciousness 
that the breaking up of the foundations of a life 
that is dearer than ours cannot be arrested for the 
time of the drawing of a breath by any sacrifice 
of ours. 

Language follows experience and waits on it; 
and when the moments come fraught with the ter- 
ror and majesty of our fate, language stays with- 
out, impotent not only to help but even to enter the 
sacred place where the spirit stands face to face 
with the Infinite. 

Into the vast accumulation of the joys and sor- 
rows, the births and deaths, of all the past laid up 
in the heart of the race, the poets are always sink- 
ing their wells; and out of those sunless depths 
fountains are always gushing for the cooling of. the 
fever and the slacking of the thirst of the race; 
and each generation stands for judgment by what 
it adds and what it takes from this fathomless 
reservoir of life. The great ages pour a flood-tide 
of vitality into this central fountain and as lav- 
ishly drink of it; the inferior ages live so far 
from it that they neither increase nor waste it; they 
impoverish themselves. 

In all the arts which make the one language 
of the soul, love has spoken passionately, eloquent- 
ly with noble breadth of vision and a touch of the 
keys almost as varied in emphasis as the degrees 
of sacrifice and surrender of which devotion is 
capable; but at the end of all the sweep of speech 
in image, figure, hyperbole, there comes a sudden 
consciousness of futility. Lovers without number 
have spoken, but love remains dumb; “the rest is 
silence.’ There have been marvelous visions, di- 
vine glimpses, thrilling divinations by the way; 
but the perfect revelation, the last winged rise of 
speech to watch the greatness of the theme, is not 
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within the reach of any earthly singer. If the vari- 
ous activities of the soul have never yet found 
complete record, how shall its master passion be 
compassed with any form of words? As well hope 
to define God as to define love, which is the holiest 
of the names he wears. 


Not only is this inadequacy of speech apparent 
in all the great crises of passion, but it is the 
cross and thorn of the daily life of all that love. 
The heart aches with the need of expression, but 
though it speaks with tongues of fire the pain re- 
mains; it cannot be eased by expression. 

For love is the infinite in man, and _ strives 
vainly in all ways and works of the years to break 
through the bounds of mortality. Strive as it may 
in word and deed and caress and service and 
sacrifice, it never fully discloses itself; burn as it 
has burned in the far shining of the ultimate 
grace and splendor of genius, it never yet has sent 
its unclouded light, its fullness of warmth into 
any heart. No song could cool the burning heart 
of Sappho; no magical ordering of words, ca- 
dence melting into cadence in flowing sound, could 
convey what Shakespeare thought when he fash- 
ioned the sonnets; no skill nor fire nor subtlety of 
experience could reveal what lay in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s soul when she wrote those lines from his 
“little Portugese” which Browning valued more 
than fame. “Think as a mortal” was a wise max- 
im of the Greeks, who understood so well not 
only the resources but the limitations of the arts of 
expression. We mortals, with this wealth of im- 
mortality in our hearts, are always trying to win 
and spend it by the way; but, bestow it as prodical- 
ly as we may, pouring it out day by day in word 
and deed, we cannot spend it, and at the end it re- 
mains what it was at the beginning—an immortal 
possession for which there is no room in the brief 
time we call life and the little place we call the 
world. 


We speak today, and tomorrow it is as if we 
had not spoken and we must begin once more at 
the beginning; after the little outpouring of yester- 
day the fountain has fiilled again. Thus, forever, 
the lover is haunted by the feeling that he has not 
spoken and that everything remains to be said; for 
no words of mortal making are deep enough to 
hold the thoughts and passions that partake of im- 
mortality. If the silences of love were not deep- 
er and richer in meaning than its speech, it would 
utterly fail of adequate expression; no sentence 
would ever form on its lips that would compass 
the full wealth of its thought. But those who 
share the vision of the divine in human relation- 
ship hold in common a vast empire of hope and 
faith, of knowledge and experience, which is jointly 
possessed in every part so completely that no word 
needs to be said about it; and the hush that falls 
on those who climb when, at the summit, the view 
opens to the horizon, often descends on those who 
see life from the same point, and each knows what 
lies in the vision of the other. Perhaps the high- 
est office of speech between the fortunate who have 
another is to expand this empire of silence within 
which all the highest, finest, most spiritual hopes 
and experiences are safeguarded against the rav- 
ages of time and fate. All speech that is worth 
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while passes something into the keeping of that 
silence in which the soul hides itself inviolate; 
the greater and deeper the love, the vaster the world 
that is held in common and the more pregnant and 
eloquent the silence between two souls who have 
elected to make the journey together. “Therefore 
it is,’ writes Maeterlinck, “that such of us as have 
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loved deeply have learnt many secrets that are un- 
known to others; for thousands and thousands of 
things quiver in silence on the lips of true friend- 
ship and love that are not to be found in the 
silence of other lips, to which friendship and love 
are unknown.” 


The Poet 


By Joseph G, Bryant 


When we study the poet what an innum- 
erable company of the world’s geniuses crowd 
the mind? A number which no man has re- 
corded. They are all along the corridors of 
time. The hopes, the joys, the fears, and the 
sorrows of the human race found expression 
in song, long before history opened her in- 
spiring pages. ‘Therefore the advent of the 
poet has no known date; odes and pastorals 
began in the childhood of the race. As man 
rose in the scales of intellectual manhood 
poetry was in keeping with his changed condi- 
tion; in fact it is an important element in his 
evolution. The world without song, sacred, 
patriotic, and those lays which appeal to the 
highest and best in man, would be a world 
without feeling, the earth without salt, and 
humanity without beauty and sweetness. 
Therefore we honor the poet no less than we 
do our great statesmen and warriors. 

The poet is a person of transcendent intel- 
lectual powers, a close observer, and an inter- 
preter of the mysteries of life. He is, in some 
respects, unlike other famous men, he can at- 
tach himself to a particular nation and coun- 
try, or be a cosmopolitan, like Edgar Poe, or 
like Rossetti belong to no special age. And 
again he may be a man who can correct the 
evils of his times, give noble ideals, and still 
hold himself aloof from the allurements of its 
wrongful life. A man may possess the 
aesthetic sensibility and the imagination of a 
poet, yet seriously lack moral force and in- 
spiring virtue. There have been a few such 
men in the realm of poetry; like a plant in a 
window, with one side always turned to the 
warm rays of the sun while the other is in 
perpetual shade. They are delightful sing- 


ers, somewhat brilliant, but they have no 
balm for sorrow and no light for those who 
sit in darkness. 


But the vast majority of 





poets get an accurate knowledge of the pulsa- 
tion of the human family and write accord- 
ingly. This is a marked feature of Shakes- 
peare’s and Milton’s productions; and I feel 
safe in saying, that Longfellow’s Evangeline 
will be read for many ages, because it has 
no time limit and is a universal poem. 

Though men be military genuises, yet if 
they are to possess high military skill, they 
must be helped by special training. The 
physician, the pedagogue, and the theologian 
are no exceptions; but the poet requires no 
technical training, so to speak; he has only to 
wait his time, when that day arrives he gives 
the world the outpouring of his soul and en- 
ters the temple of fame. 

“And when he was made full to overflowing, 

With all the loveliness of heaven and earth, 

Out rushed his song, like molten iron glowing.” 

He pleases, he instructs, encourages and 
blesses, he fills us with lofty ideas of nature, 
of man, and of God; he shows us the beauty 
of the world lying about us; we see the blade 
of grass sparkling with dewy freshness, hymn- 
ing the praises of nature, the pretty flower 
nodding to delightful breezes, and distribut- 
ing its sweetness to the surrounding neigh- 
bors; the ponderous mountain sitting in sub- 
lime silence, amidst its own grandeur. The 
poet opens our eyes and unstops our ears; we 
are attracted like Moses at the burning bush, 
by Nature’s voices. Bryant tells us: 

“To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms she speaks 

A various language, for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 

Our most accurate conception of human 
life is derived from them. ‘They see it in 
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a far nobler sense than the ordinary man is 
accustomed to think of it, or even as some 
philosophers describe it. Their vision sweeps 
over the whole field of human activity and 
measures with marked exactness all the forces 
at work. 

“To know the heart of all things was his duty, 

All things did sing to make him wise, 

And with a sorrowful and conquering beauty, 

The soul of all looked grandly from his eyes.” 

They give no false alarm or strike an un- 
certain note; like the Hebrew prophets their 
voice is full and rings clear. They sing not 
of a worthless worm, a moral monster hated 
because he is weak, and despised because he is 
wrong; but on the contrary, they tell us that 
man is the offspring of the eternal mind, and 
one of the best expressions of that mind. 
Poets are men of deep self feeling, their high 
and strong imagination causes them to see the 
pathetic side of life; they touch it in many 
ways; they create healthy sentiment and 
thereby give tone to national thought. When 
a nation begins to abuse itself and its moral 
center becomes unbalanced and spiritual de- 
generation sets in, they are the first to give 
the alarm, and the first to the rescue. John 
Lord says: “Poets are great benefactors, and 
we will not let them die in our memories and 
hearts, we crown them when they live with 
laurels and praises and when they die, we 
erect monuments to their honor.” 

They are not circumscribed by rank, ra- 
cial affinity or wealth; we find them in all 
ages and of all walks of life. From the low- 
est strata of social condition have come some 
of the immortal and rarest men of poetical 
fame. Poetry is the universal language of 
the heart passed through the door of the im- 
agination; a poet therefore is a man who has 
universal ideas, and sends them to the un- 
born population of succeeding ages. We ap- 
preciate Homer and Virgil not merely be- 
cause they are poets, but also because the mu- 
sic of their souls accords with our life; fill- 
ing us with the melody of distant humanity. 
Although they lived in the dim past, and 
speak with the impediment of ancient idola- 
try, they solace and cheer, they charm and 
delight, they reveal ancient life; they take us 
into the house of universal brotherhood, we 
live among the scenes they describe; we hear 
the human wail, we see the sorrowful tear; 
the shout of triumph greets our ears, and we 
are animated by the deeds of bravery. And 
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although we live in an age of advanced learn- 
ing and superb civilization, they cast rays 
into the dark corners of modern life. 

Poets of enduring fame seem to have been 
trained in the school of severe trials, for 
nearly all are men of sorrow. Dante, Spen- 
cer, Milton, Dryden, Goldsmith, Burns, and 
a host of others, in some period of their life, 
have drunk copiously from the springs of ad- 
versity. Thus when they address oblique hu- 
manity they speak from the depths of a rich 
experience. Thus says Shaw: 

“But O how grateful to a wounded heart 

The tale of misery to impart— 

From others’ eyes bid artless sorrows flow, 

And raise esteem upon the base of woe.” 

Therefore in the whole range of literature 
there is no department of it, upon the whole, 
more brightening and sorrow lifting than 
poetry. Men may delight their contempo- 
raries with their verse, and for awhile ride a 
popular wave but to endure the poet must 
wear a crown of thorns, and feel keenly the 
lance of adversity, and must baptize his own 
soul with tears from his own eyes, before he 
can be an accepted devotee of the muses. 

What a calling then is the poet’s! His 
reign though glorious is preceded by a bap- 
tism of fire, and is a test of loyalty to his in- 
spirer. Who then can envy the poet, or who 
voluntarily would go down and drink the 
bitter water of affliction, obscured, neglected, 
wronged, and perhaps hated? How lament- 
able are the lives of distinguished poets wear- 
ing immortal crowns! It seems the world 
thirsted for their tears and would have them 
mingled with their greatness, before she 
would acknowledge them worthy of glory 
and honor. No poet who has reposed on a 
bed of roses has had lasting fame. Dante 
burdened with poverty died in exile. Prob- 
ably the greatest epic poet, certainly the auth- 
or of the best modern epic, was beset by hu- 
miliating troubles and domestic infelicity; 
with few to sympathize and help; surround- 
ed by strong and powerful enemies; penniless 
and blind; and forced to seek refuge to escape 
persecution. But what could be more tan- 


talizing and discouraging, with the infirmity 
of old age creeping upon him, and with a 
well merited claim upon an ungrateful na- 
tion, to have his greatest literary production, 
during his life time, misunderstood, under- 
valued; and for that reason neglected? Says 
he: 
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“So little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts best things 
To worse abuse, or to their meanest use.” 





Goldsmith fared even worse, probably no 
poet has been more shamefully neglected. He 
was born in obscurity and lived in great pov- 
erty; he died an absolute pauper, dependent 
upon cold charity for burial. Burns drank 
from the same cup vinegar mingled with gall. 
He left the world a disappointed man; mis- 
representation and censure drove him to 
drunkenness and other gross sins. A remark- 
able man and a rare genius; a Napoleon in 
the realm of poetry sleeps in a premature 
grave. Scott’s difficulties sat heavily upon 
him and no doubt hastened his death. These 
lines tell the wretched lot of Edgar Poe, for 
he says: 

“Beloved amidst the earnest woes 
That crowd around my earthly path, 
Drear path, alas where grows 

Not even one lovely rose.” 

Thus we see the highest peaks of poetical 
fame are exposed, to cold hostile winds, and 
are barren of pleasing vegetation. 

Through ancient poets we can accurately 
guage the beliefs and customs, and can get a 
clear idea of what actuated and determined 
pagan life. We see it ebb and flow; we hear 
its roaring waters, moved by an_ irresistible 
restlessness; we see its madden billows de- 
nuding the state; the fickle populace, misdi- 
rected ambition, the mistaken policy, intrigu- 
ing politicians; faithless generals, sad de- 
feats, dearly bought victories, and chaotic so- 
cial life. Prominent amidst this surging 
mass of human ambition and energy moves 
the poet; a priest, a seer, predicting and in- 
terpreting; holding up ideals of virtue, of 
bravery, of patriotism, and laying bare the se- 
crets of life. At the same time creating and 
building up a literature, and through it a 


sentiment remarkable for its refining and ele- 
vating tendency. And yet no person can 
read the great bards of antiquity without be- 
ing forcibly impressed with the blighting in- 
fluence of even refined and enlightened heath- 
enism. Its literary culture is out of all pro- 
portion to its highest interest. Its narrow 
moral life makes it a spiritual dwarf; serious- 
ly lacking those soul lifting ideals and spirit- 
ual forces which fertilize and broaden life. 

The world waited long and patiently for 
a Washington and when he came he found 
prepared soil, in which he sowed healthy seed 
of social evolution; and its altruism has pow- 
erfully touched the monarchies of the world. 
What he is to the political world, Dunbar is 
to the poetical world of Negro life. He was 
born a few years after the Civil War; when 
there was much moral flexibility in the Ne- 
gro’s social life. The race was rougher and 
cruder than it is today; when our learning 
was very limited, with no wealthy and leisure 
classes and therefore few thinkers and no 
prominent poets. What would we be with- 
out this singer of immortal lays, whose soul 
was filled with divinest music? He came on 
the tide of glory, in the noon of Christian 
light and blessedness, and rose high above the 
horizon in a cloudless sky. We have seen his 
star illuminating the western sky, we have 
benefited by his genius; the cords he struck 
will never cease to vibrate as long as the Ne- 
gro lives, and will stimulate the intellect of 
millions of our youth. He is a poetical high 
priest in the temple of fame, and his songs 
have laid the world, in general, and the Ne- 
gro race in particular, under a lasting debt of 
gratitude. 

All honor to the poets of every age and of 
every race. The world needs them and will 
not do without them; they are as necessary 
as the prophets, and in a certain sense as in- 
dispensable as the heralds of the cross. 














Degeneration and Crime 


The Twin Evils of Discrimination and Oppression 


By John T. C. Newsom 


This is, indeed, a critical period for the 
Negro in America: no less critical for the 
Negro of education and refinement, than for 
the ignorant, degraded Negro! Personal 
worth in the Negro counts for but little in 
this country, if anything at all. Indeed, the 
more educated and the more refined the 
Negro becomes, the more intense becomes the 
racial prejudice, and the more harsh and in- 
human the treatment! Conditions, moreover, 
are daily becoming worse. ‘There never was 
effect without cause. It is the cause of this 
effect to which we are now going to address 
ourselves and contest, if possible, the oft-re- 
peated assertion that the Negro is naturally a 
criminal and a brute. 

In THE Voice oF THE NEGRO for Sep- 
tember, 1906, Mr. H. B. Watson, in his 
article captioned “Suggestions for Black At- 
lanta,” wrote: “The intelligent American 
public know that one of the chief causes of 
so much degredation among colored Ameri- 
cans . is the despicable discrimina- 
tion that meets these people at every turn to 
discourage them, and crush their souls into a 
state of desperation or passion of indifference. 
The Jim Crow street car law, with 
all the concomitant evils attending its enforce- 
ment, the local penal system, the treatment of 
colored people in public buildings and places of 
amusement, are daily filling this city with ac- 
tive and passive criminals.” These lines from 
the pen of Mr. Watson are so true, and so in 
line with my own thought, that I reproduce 
them here for use in this article. Indeed, in 
view of recent happenings in Atlanta, they 
seem almost prophetic, if not inspired. 

It is an undeniable fact that the southern 
white man, who sets himself up as the ex- 
emplar and the champion of law, order and 
decency is, himself, often directly responsible 
for much of the crime committed by colored 
men, and for the friction between the races. 
He has a conviction deep down in his heart, 
that he is better by nature, if not by prac- 
tice, than the Negro, and tries to emphasize 
this opinion and belief by discriminatory and 
oppressive measures. There is, of course, 


. . . 


the natural resistance to these, on the part 
of the colored citizen and, hence a fight, and 
often a murder, ensues. 

What I have said regarding the white 
man’s personal responsibility for much of the 
Negro’s crimes, is not said in any spirit of 
justification for the Negro’s crimes, at all; 
(for crime is never justified), and assaults 
on women, whether they be white or black 
women, cannot be defended by any system of 
morals the world has ever devised. We 
merely wish, if possible, to establish the fact 
that the Negro is not a natural and wilful 
criminal. He does, indeed, like the white 
man and other folk, sometimes commit 
crime, including rape; but might not much 
of the crime credited to the Negro be avert- 
ed by the candid concession on the part of 
the white man, that the Negro is not natur- 
ally a brute, and that he is entitled to all the 
rights and privileges accorded other Ameri- 
can citizens? Again, if the Negro could be 
made to feel his own responsibility in the 
establishment of the civil, social and moral 
standard—to feel that he is, really, a part of 
the dig circus, and not, as Prof. Bowser says, 
merely “a 10 cent side show, to be patron- 
ized by such of the passing crowd as may be 
waiting for the big show to open”—his soul 
would be broadened and his manhood 
heightened. His self-pride, likewise, would 
be confirmed. Through appreciation, posi- 
tion and responsibility, only, do we get the 
very best results out of men. 

Barbarous and inhuman treatment and op- 
pression of the Negro are but outward mani- 
festations of inward fear of ultimate social 
intermingling and intermarriage between the 
races due, first, to the Negro’s ever-increas- 
ing intelligence, refinement and amassment 
of wealth; second, to the impression held by 
many unsophisticated whites that the Negro, 
in insisting on his civil and political rights, 
is really trying to force social equality. 
Closely associated with these causes and con- 
tributary to the result, are competition in the 
business world and the general prosperity of 
the age. 
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The view that the recognition of the Ne- 
gro’s civil and political rights necessarily car- 
ries with it social equality and social recog- 
nition of the Negro in all its forms (includ- 
ing intermarriage), though false in its con- 
ception and unsound in its philosophy, is do- 
ing much mischief to the Negro’s cause. Civ- 
il and political recognition of the Negro does 
not mean social equality or intermarriage, 
and is in no way related to these questions, 
even remotely. 


What, then, is to be the remedy for these 
evils? How shall the Negro meet or satis- 
fy these fears and foolish conceptions of the 
southern white man? He cannot afford to 
close the doors of his schools or workshops; 
or, to lessen his bank account, in order to 
appease them. It would be suicidal to cease 
his agitation for civil and political recogni- 
tion. 

The time has come when the Negro must 
choose for himself the permanent, civil and 
political status he is to occupy in this coun- 
try, and maintain it at all hazards. Shall 
it be one of discrimination, oppression and 
serfdom; or, one of recognized manhood and 
equal rights? The former status has al- 
ready been ordained for him by the southern 
white man. The latter is his, if he contends 
for it. He must choose between these two. 
He is not COMPELLED to take anything. 
The world is large, and walking is generally 
good. The command is given to stand up 
and be a man! Cowards win but little sym- 


pathy and deserve less. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as ad- 
vising warfare, or organized, armed resist- 
ance. Far from it. We do urge, however, 
peaceful, discreet, opportune and _ incessant 
agitation for the exposure of discrimination, 
pretense and false standards. There must be 
individual initiative: personal resistance to 
personal wrongs, where one is supported by 
unquestionable innocence and right. If a Ne- 
gro be guilty, he should not resist the exac- 
tions of the law at all; but should submit 
quietly, unless he has good reasons to believe 
that he is going to be tortured. Experience 
has taught that, where the Negro is conscious 
of innocence, resistance is often the best poli- 
cy. 
But, though we are cruelly mistreated and 
oppressed in the South, let us be forgiving, 
, forbearing and patient. But let it be the for- 
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bearance and patience of justice and right. 
Let us be right and make for righteousness, 
This is no time to excite animosities. We 
shall then be able to stand face to face with 
the white race and with our own consciences, 
and thus win the plaudits of mankind. 

To lift himself up from depths of degreda- 
tion, discrimination and prejudice, much 
must necessarily depend upon the Negro him- 
self, by the exercise of habits of thrift and 
industry; by abstaining from idleness and the 
commission of those crimes which provoke 
riots and race friction; but, he must have the 
inspiration and help, gained only through con- 
tact with a superior environment and a su- 
perior opportunity in the civil and_ political 
worlds, 

The white people, with their civilization, 
culture and refinement of centuries, can well 
afford to be helpful, indulgent and generous 
to a weaker race which has known every 
handicap under the sun, in an effort for exist- 
ence and improvement. 

But, we are not discouraged: Jehovah is 
over all and above all. Verily, His ways are 
mighty and mysterious, and hard to compre- 
hend, even though He does speak somewhere 
in the Scriptures about “visiting the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon the children.” He 
has a wonderful way of righting and evening 
up things in this world: On August 1, a Ne- 
gro is lynched in Atlanta. In less than two 
months after, nineteen innocent Negroes are 
cruelly and brutally murdered for the sup- 
posed crime of one Negro: less than one 
month after this, a hurricane of tremendous 
force and effect sweeps along over the same 
and contiguous territory (Southern Geor- 
gia), destroying $16,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty and the lives of 100 white people! ! ! It 
was but the voice of God speaking to the 
wicked! What a terrible warning! ! God 
is just; and, in His own time, and in His 
own way, He will yet bring us out more than 
conqueror. 

The recent alleged Atlanta assaults and 
subsequent lynchings furnish new proof of 
the old theory that “crime begets crime,” and 
that lynching for criminal assault has no 
deterrent effect. Even Senator Tillman, the 
great apostle of lynch-law and _ oppression, 
has, at last confessed that “lynching and 
torture have failed as a preventive for crimi- 
nal assault.” It is astonishing that Senator 
Tillman did not discover this before now! 
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The exhibition of brutal, criminal disposi- 
tions in the white man begets the same in 
the black man. 

Whatever strenuous opposition may now 
or hereafter exist to the Negro’s civil and 
political rights, and whatever discriminating 
and oppressive measures may be enacted to 
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humilitate him and retard his progress, it is 
the decree of destiny that, over-leaping all 
obstacles, the Negro shall yet stand forth a 
man among men; and lynchings, disfranchise- 
ment and other discriminations will remain 
only as disgraceful reminders of a savage and 
uncivilized past. 





ATLANTA’S SHAME 


By Carrie W. Clifford 


In queenly state she sits at the gateway of the 
South— 
And lifts with conscious pride her stately head: 
Fair Atlanta feels her worth, and her children 
are elate, 
As thro’ her streets they go with happy tread. 


She has sons of many kinds, she has sons of many 
hues, 
And she says she cares for all, but this we know, 
Tho’ she exacts of each alike service, revenue, 
respect, 
The blacks get of her favor but scant show! 


Three awful nights she reveled in a carnival of 
crime, 
Three days or e’er the tension was relieved; 
When her thirst for blood was sated, the whole 
nation stood aghast, 
Her cry of “Rape,” no more the world deceived! 


Lamentations, bitter sobs, heart-wrung groans the 
soft winds bore . 
Thro’ the streets where lay the victims of her 


rage; 
Helpless age and guiltless youth, innocence and 
trusting truth— 
It had taken all her fury to assuage. 


Yet the harder do they strive her good will and 
grace to win, 


Keeping step with progress—forward without 
pause! 
Gaining knowledge, getting wealth, doing all 
things duly meet, 
Hoping thus to gain Atlanta’s prized applause. 


But alas! ’tis all in vain, for she hates with bitter 
hate 
These poor blacks who aye remind her of her 
shames; 
Of her greed for wealth and power, of her base 
consuming lust: 
Noble striving but the more her wrath in- 
flames. 


Then to hide from honest eyes her blood-guiltiness 
and sin, 
She most cunningly contrives a wicked plot— 
Subtley spoken a base word, then this cry against 
the blacks 
Cleaves the right! “Revenge! lynch, slaughter 
and spare not!” 


Dread Atlanta nevermore can the crimson stain 
erase, 
Nor the foul blot wipe off fair history’s scroll; 
This fell deed shall e’er arise, ghost-like from 
the mists of time 
To confront and terrify her guilty soul! 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS AGAIN 


Subscribers will please take notice that our 
permanent address is now Room 49, 415 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. We were at 
110 W. Jackson Boulevard only temporari- 
ly. We have taken a lease on our new place 
and have fitted up permanent headquarters 
here. All mail for us should be addressed to 


Room 49, 415 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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£ BATTLE IN A GORGE BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE ZULUS IN SOUTH AFRICA 














HARD TIMES 


By Claybron William Merriweather 


I hears it said dat times is hard, an’ wut dey 
say is true, 


But dey don’t kno’ jes why it is, dat some folks 
can’t pull thru; 

We start ter make er little money, we spend a 
whole lot, 

An’ wen der pay time comes er roun; we air 
not on de spot. 

Our chillun wear de fines’ clo’s, wen dey is on 
de street, 

We also buys de fines’ shoes ter put upon dare 
feet; 

Our wife mus’ have a fine wrap as big as a 
crazy quilt, 

An’ dresses too ter go er long, an’ day mus’ be 
uv silk. 

An’ wen Chris’mus comes, we makes presents jes 


ter make er sho; 

An’ wen pay time comes, as I ’fore sed, we ain’t 
got de do’; 

*Twont do ter ’conomize, 
sorter bluff, 

Or folks will sho’ say dat we is poor, an’ aint 
got ernuff. 


we has to make er 


Ef we starve wen we’s erlone, mus’ feas’ wen 
company’s roun’, 

An’ dats why dat people say, ter der rock yer 
nose is boun; 

We stand der grocer man off, an’ try ter miss der 
house rent, 

An’ it is all jes because dat we has done over 
spent. 


We ’vites our woodman ter our house, an’ gives 
‘im er big meal, 

But we wont pay ’im wut we owe, an’ don’t care 
‘how he feel; 

Why uv course de times is hard, an’ why should- 
n’t dey be, 

Wen folks is got dare eyes closed, an don’t wan- 
ter see? 


It’s wut de tuther folks say, is wut makes us sich 
big fools, 

We try ~ outdo somebody, den we become dare 
tools ; 

Dressin’, big dinners, squabblin’, an’ 
der las’ 

An’ livin’ on a credit ter make er show, tell life 
is pas’. 


argurin’ to 


An’ wen old daddy Time comes roun’, an’ says dat 
we mus’ go, 

An’ de folks wut hung roun’ us, will quietly close 
dare door; 

Dey et our dinners, drinked our wines, an’ made 
us make er sho’, 

An’ wen on earth it all am done, dey say “I 
tole yer so.” 
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A ZULU SCOUT IN THE NATIVE SOUTH AFRICAN 
INSURRECTION 


OCTOBER 


Soft and serene dost ever fall 

Thy sunbeams dipped in autumn’s hue, 
Sweet as the Siren lover’s call, 

Thy breezes sing contentment true. 


The laughing spring, the red’ning hills, 
And silent beauty everywhere, 

Blend in a harmony that thrills 

My heart for thee, October fair. 


Thy joys and plenty, plighted love, 
And vig’rous life—nor marred by care 
Make strong my faith in things above, 
And be thou blest, October fair. 


And as thou gavest me this life 

To sing and hope, to strike and dare, 
When I have come to quit the strife— 
To rest—and said my parting prayer, 


Bring me before the bar to stand, 

October, ’neath thy sky so clear— 

Just take me gently by the hand— 

*Tis all I ask—and lead me there. , 
—James C. Banks. 








Tue Voice’s Cause the Race’s. 
San Dreco, CAL, 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Sir: I enclose herewith a money 
order for subscriptions to THE VoIce and books as 
indicated on separate sheet. 

We think your cause—our cause—is a right- 
eous one and wish you unbounded success in 
your struggle for the recognition of the right of 
free speech and a free press. 

Our people here are glad to come to your sup- 
port as far as in their power lies. To them I 
represented THE Voice as being clean, capable and 
highly deserving of a wide circulation; that from 
a literary point of view, and in any other respect, 
it would not suffer in comparison with any other 
magazine of the same price. Certainly THE Voice 
is more to us than any other. 

yours, 


Respectfully 
W. D. Benton. 


Wants in the Company. 
; Anperson, S. C. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicage, Lil. 

Dear Sir: I felt must uneasiness for you un- 
til I heard from you in Chicago. I am poor and 
liable to be asked to move any day as it seems 
the order of the day in this section now. 

On Oct. 17th I sent you by check to 
One Dollar for one year’s Subscription 
Voice, for fear my subscription was out 
had stopped the magazine. If you did not receive 
it, I will send again. I herewith send check for 
one share in your stock company when you are re- 
incorporated. Will secure some subscriptions, if 
I can. May God bless and keep you. I am, 

Yours truly, 
E. V. GAssaway. 
A Good Friend. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, 110 W. Jackson Boul., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

My Dear Sir AND Bro: Your letter of the 2oth 
was received a few days ago and read with in- 
terest. In the present crisis through which you, 
with our race organ, THE Voice, is passing, you 
have my sympathy, and as an expression of the 
same you will find enclosed Nine Dollars and 
Sixty Cents for new subscribers to THE VoIce. 

Yours for the highest success, 
J. W. Tynes. 
Likes Niagara Movement Article. 
Houston, TEx. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: I have been reading THe Voice or 
THE Necro pretty regularly ever since it made its 
appearance before the public, and must say that 
it grows better and better. I am much impressed 
with your article on the Niagara Movement, so 
much so that I don’t want to miss a single copy 
of your excellent magazine that is doing its part 
in bringing before the public facts concerning the 
Negro; thereby helping not only our race but the 
world. God bless you. Enclosed please find $1.00 
for the Voice oF THE NEGRO. 

Yours truly, 

J. Mercer JOHNSON. 


Atlanta, 
to THE 
and you 


A Few of the Thousand Letters from Our Friends 


Had Her Eyes Opened. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: I have been most terribly wrought 
up ever since the Atlanta tragedy. Your letter 
and enclosed pamphlet but added fuel to the 


flames. You have my deepest sympathy in your 
trouble. I will do what I can. By all means 
save “THE VOICE.” 

Enclosed please find check for two dollars 


($2.00). One dollar for the renewal of my sub- 
scription; the other for a new subscription to be 
sent to Mr. Chas. A. Cottrill, 739 Norwood Ave., 
Toledo, O. 

My point of view regarding many things has 
been greatly changed since my visit to the South. 
I hate the South with all the fury of my being. 
I pray God to smite it with all the curses of per- 
dition. It is to me a relentless monster, contin- 
ually grinding, mangling, crushing the blacks. I 
know nothing of its goodness, but much of its 
awful, unreasonable hate. 

I bid you God-speed in the noble struggle you 
are making. So far as I know, you are the only 
Negro, who, “by birth, rearing, training and 
evéry tie of kinship belongs to the South,” that 
speaks to an answering chord in my heart. I 
have found that it is next to impossible for such 
a one to feel, see, speak, think and act like a 
Man. 

The early years of servility, of fawning and 
cringing leave their mark on the character. Long 
live VoIce. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carrig W. CLIFForD. 
Don’t Want Tue Voice to Hush. 
JACKSON, Miss. 
The Voice Pub. Co., 110 W. Jackson Boul., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: Although an old subscriber, I 
further renew my subscription by enclosing One 
Dollar ($1.00) in obedience to your recent ap- 
peal. 

I hope the day will never come when such a 
valuable publication will be forced to step off 
the stage of action for lack of proper support. 
Please do not omit a single issue to me. I have 
a fair promise of two more subscriptions to THE 
Voice, which you can expect in a few days. 

Very respectfully, 
Mason A. WHITFIELD. 
Sighs for Another Sherman. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
J. Max Barber, Esq., 110 W. Jackson Boul., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: The reception of THe Vorce for Oct- 
ober and your circular informs me that you have 
escaped the Atlanta inferno. I congratulate you. 
You do not need to apologize for removing to Chi- 
cago. ‘The command is expressed: “If they will 
not receive you in one city, flee unto the next.” 

All through those dreadful hours when the 
wires seemed clogged with Negro blood, I was 
sighing for another Sherman and another “March 
to the Sea.” 
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Your appeal for aid comes to me between two 
pay-days. When the next arrives, I will res- 
pond. Sincerely yours, 

Perer H. CLarK. 
The Proper Spirit. 
WasuHincTon, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BarBer: I enclose a check for $10.00 
as an answer to the call. I send along the names 
of seven of my friends. Send them the magazine. 
As soon as I decide to whom I want the other 
three subscriptions to go I shall let you know. 
Tue Voice must live, even if I have to be called 
upon again. Sincerely, 

THOMAS JOHNSON. 


The Rally Call. 
GUEYDAN, La. 
J. Max Barber, Ed., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Please find enclosed P. O. order 
for 4.00; one dollar for renewal of mine, and 
$3.00 for five new subscribers as per your rally 
call of the 2oth ult. Rush this month’s issue. 
“We are waiting!” Yours truly, 

P. A. KINGSTON. 

No! No! Tue Voice Must Not Go Down. 

VICKSBURG, Miss. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear BrorHer: I am in receipt of your letter, 
also the circular stating the cause of the “Atlanta 
Riot.” The affair is a deplorable one. Your let- 
ter of appeal touched my heart. I shall say for 
myself No! No! we will not let you go down. 
Go on and take God as your leader and he will 
bring you out more than conqueror. 

There will be a Sunday School Association in 
this County Friday and Saturday, and shall have 
og! letter read and the circular. I shall do all 

my power to get each delegate to subscribe 
for “Tue Voice”. 

My headquarters is in Vicksburg, Miss. I am 
now at my country home at Fitler. I shall use 
my influence in the city for “THe Voice.” Who 
are your agents there? 

May He that leads the destiny of nations in his 
hands, inspire you to do more work and better 
work for the betterment of our race. 

With best wishes for your success, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
S. H. HIGHLAND. 

P. S. Enclosed find money order for $2.16 to 
cover amount for subscription and commission. 


Thinks We Ought to Have $50,000. 
RicHMonD, VA. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Voice Pub. Co., 110 W. Jack- 

son Boul., Chicago, Iil. 

My Dear Mr. Barser: I have just read your 
letter and the enclosed pamphlet “Atlanta Race 
Riots” which you sent my wife, as her name is 
upon your circulation list. I hasten to reply that 
her dollar, the price of another year’s subscrip- 
tion, may be among the ten thousand that you 
are appealing to your old subscribers for. I can- 
not see why under the circumstances, that you do 
Not raise $50,000, at $1 each, as easy as ten 
thousand. Why if I had not another dollar in 
the world, you would be sure of this one to help 
you in your struggle for the rights of our people. 


The Atlanta affair (race riot) is an additional 
page in the Black History of the South, too hor- 
rible to describe. You have my sympathy, pray- 
ers and financial aid as far as I am able to ren- 
der help in your worthy enterprise. 

Trusting that you will more than realize your 
desired sum of money and that your new field 
(location) may be agreeable and permanent, I 
remain, Sincerely yours, 

B. L. Jorpan. 
Splendid Encouragement. ~ 
ANDERSON, S. C. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, IIl. 

Dear FRIEND: It is out of order that I should 
be forced to address a letter to you at Chicago, 
but since it is so, make the bést of it. God has 
many ways to put into operation plans that will 
work out our salvation and lift up fallen men 
and women. His ways are past finding out. Who 
can understand them? We are praying for you 
and will do what we can to help encourage you. 

Find enclosed check for $3.00. Renew my sub- 
scription and send THe Voice to Mr. K. P. Jack- 
son, Yale, S. C. and to Mr. D. Frazier, Camden, 
S. C. Please send a copy at once. 

Yours cordially, 
A. R. Rosinson. 
He Appreciates. THE Voice, 
THOMASVILLE, GA. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Please find enclosed money order 
for $1.00, subscription to THe Voice oF THE NEGRO. 

If THe Voice is never published again, please 
keep this $1.00 as a token of my appreciation for 
the bold manner in which it has spoken in the 
past and the good that you yourself have done. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wma. H. Hottoway. 
Takes Pleasure in Helping. 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
Mr. Barber, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 26th was received, and 
the contents noted. It affords me much pleasure 
to help such a splendid magazine. It has been 
a source of pleasure to me, Atlanta being my old 
home, to get a magazine from there that could 
tell me all about my people and their troubles. 
I hope that this magazine will continue with its 
outspoken policy. I hope when this reaches you 
it will find you thoroughly re-established in bus- 
iness. 

Enclosed you will find twenty-five dollars less 
the amount of postage. You will find names to 
correspond to that amount. 

Yours truly, 
H. B. Gorpoy. 
Every Man With Human Pride Should Subscribe. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 

GENTLEMEN: It makes me only too glad to 
contribute a dollar for another year’s subscrip- 
tion to your valuable magazine and wish I 
could send ten times that much. I think that 
your appeal should reach every Negro in the 
United States and every man of any human pride 
should subscribe for your book. I shall remain 
your support. Yours very truly, 

Tuap KIvc. 
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The Spirit and Sentiment of Noble Negroes. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
J. Max Barber, Esq., Editor, The Voice of the 

Negro, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: We beg to offer our sincerest sym- 
pathy to you for the treatment suffered at the 
hand of our enemies in Atlanta, and hasten to 
show our humble assistance through the en- 
closed. 

You have shown the spirit and voiced the sen- 
timent of all noble Negroes and are fully en- 
titled to their support. We will use our endeav- 
ors to increase the number. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Eliza Sparks, 
(Mrs.) Mary Mantley. 


Voice the Best Ever. 
RAYMOND, Miss. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear BrorHer: I send you by P. O. five dol- 
lars and also send five subscriptions for our most ex- 
cellent magazine, the best ever read or edited by 
the Negro race. Stay in the field. Yes, stand 
and withstand until the war is ended. 

Yours for the cause, 
G. M. BANKs. 


From an Old Friend. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, 110 W. Jackson Boul., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
My Dear Sir: Your favor of recent date to 
hand. Please excuse tardy reply. The press of 


official duties coupled with sickness has deterred 
me until now. 

Enclosed you will find $3.00 for three new sub- 
scriptions to THE Voice. Let me assure you that 
you enjoy my sympathy and best wishes. May 
God speed you in the good work you are doing. 
Speak out and loud for the principles you have 
championed. If there is aught I can do to help 
you, you can have my service simply by asking. 

I shall try to send you a few more new sub- 
scribers from time to time. All I do is done 
freely, and please don’t feel that you are under 
any obligations to me for aught I do. I do it 
out of the love and respect I have for the cause 
you: are trying to uphold and in the interest of my 
people. 

May you live long to speak through THe Voice 
in the defence of right and truth. I beg to re- 
main, Very sincerely yours, 

Moses PuRYEAR. 
Strikes the Compromiser a Lick. 
Wave Neck, VA. 
J. Max Barber, Esq., Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Sir: Sometime ago I received a circular 
from you announcing the change of place for “THE 
Voice.” I deeply regret the circumstances re- 
sponsible for such a course. However, it is but a 
natural sequel to the present trend of southern 
thought. A self-respecting and manly Negro has 
a hard road in the South to-day. As you well 
know, the Negro of brains, culture, and power, 
who tries to awaken in his brothers an interest 
in the highest meaning of things, who teaches 
that there is no superiority of races, but rather of 
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individuals, is considered a dangerous individual, 
but I heartily indorse the course you pursue, for 
if peace is to be purchased at the price of Amer- 
ican citizenship, and only they are great who, to 
win the good will of those who revile us, form 
law and order leagues for the sake of exploi‘ing 
our weak points, then we can never have peace, 
We are no more sinful than other men and cer- 
tainly not less civilized. 

The ideal type of Negro is no longer the “good 
darkey” but the much feared Negro of brains, cu!- 
ture and power. Perhaps after all THe Voice 
can best serve our people from Chicago as you 
breathe in a better atmosphere, uncontaminated by 
traditional prejudices. 

I wish you and the cause God speed. You may 
hear trom me again. 

Yours fraternaily, 
E. Dickerson. 
Says Press On. 
MARSHALL, TEXAS, 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear BroTHEeR: Yours of a few days hence to 
hand. Replying thereto would say that I am in 
sympathy with every period, comma, syllable or 
word you sent me and am sorry I cannot leave 
school to devote my whole time to your Georgia 
experience. However, I send you U. S. stamps to 
the amount of sixty cents for same you will enter 
Mr. Tim H. Tabb’s name upon the book kept for 
the purpose, and send him the magazine to 13 Dis- 
trict Academy, Shreaveport, La., for one year. 

Please feel that your work is the way God 
would have it, accept my prayer and press on, 
yes still press on and may God help you. 

I prayerfully remain, your agent, 
R. C. NICHOLSON. 
Longs for More Men Like Our Editor. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 22nd instant re- 
ceived and after reading its contents my heart 
swelled with pity at the shameful manner in 
which your great magazine was treated on ac 
count of the Atlanta riots. Your courage to speak 
your convictions in the face of danger althouga 
compelled to leave the land of your nativity and 
the birth place of “THe Voice” is a step which 
few men take, especially in the South. Oh, if we 
had more men like you to speak and spare not! 
I deeply sympathize with you in the loss you sus- 
tained in Atlanta, but a man, every inch a man, 
who has taken a stand that you have cannot but 
be crowned with laurels in the end. 

I have been very busy since I received your 
letter and have not had the opportunity of see- 
ing my friends and putting before them the con- 
dition of “THE Voice” but will do so as soon as 
I can and if I am successful in my undertaking 
will send some subscriptions in the near future. 

Enclosed find one dollar for which I renew my 
subscription for fourteen months beginning Nov- 
ember 1906, ending December 1907. “THE VoIcs” 
must not die. God will bless you for you are on 
the side of right. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C. C. RANDALS, 
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Sends $3.00; More to Follow. 


GRAND CANYON, ARIZ. 
Mr. J. Max Barber, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sirk: Your communication has been re- 
ceived and read very carefully and the contents 
noted. Permit me to say in reply that you have 
struck the key to the situation when you attempt 
to reach every fair-minded man through the me- 
dium of Journalism, because it is the most pow- 
erful weapon of modern civilization. All re- 
forms are brought about by agitation, education, 
and co-operation, and there is no better medium 
than newspapers to educate a people up to what- 
ever standard you may desire. 

Now Bailey, Graves, Smith, ‘Tillman and 
Vardaman, a set of unscrupulous, political curs, 
have gone to and fro through the Southland and 
preached race hatred and made _ incendiary 
speeches against my people until the life of a 
Negro isn’t regarded as much as a rabbit’s. Yes, 
these men (if they can be called by that term) 
are responsible for the death of thousands of in- 
nocent people. By appealing to the passion and 
prejudice of an innocent set of white people these 
inhuman fiends have placed themselves in a posi- 
tion to barter off the rights of these Southern cat- 
tle at so much a head to the corporated influences 
by holding up the Negro scare crow of social 
equality and Negro domination. Carnage and 
blood have reigned in the South so long until 
her leading industries are paralyzed for want of 
labor and its natural resources are undeveloped 
and it looses millions of dollars every year. But 
what do these political Shylocks care as long as 
they can hold office? 

The Federal authorities at Washington are in- 
ert, notwithstanding it has been the proud boast 
of Americans that their country offered an equal- 
ity of opportunities to every industrious, intelli- 
gent and law-abiding citizen in whatever section 
of country he may be. “Equal rights to all and 
special privilege to none” is mockery. Roosevelt’s 
“square deal” to every man is the rankest hypoc- 
risy. 

What to do is the question that confronts us. 
First I must say that the men who pose as our 
leaders are either afraid to take a stand for Jus- 
tice or they lack true race devotion. They coun- 
sel moderation and humility among us while the 
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white anarchist of the aforesaid type go through 
the country and preach lawlessness and Negro ex- 
termination at every cross road and school house, 
and when these outbreaks come, they are pre- 
pared, and we are not for the fierce struggle that 
must inevitably take place. That is the work be- 
fore us. 

I was in conversation with a very influential 
English gentleman, and I took occasion to give 
him some unwritten history of the South’s in- 
human treatment of my people. He was very 
much surprised to learn of white men in that sec- 
tion “blackening themselves as Negroes” and com- 
mitting ~heinous crimes. I told him of several 
cases that took place in Texas to my certain 
knowledge. But the paper would print them, not 
knowing at the time that the same thing was being 
practiced in South Carolina and Georgia, and he 
was shocked to hear that the papers were sup- 
pressing the truth. He asked of the ten million 
Negroes in this country; what concerted action 
had we had among ourselves to let the world 
know the truth. I had to confess that we had 
none. He advised that we by all means should 
start a daily paper and give the facts to the 
world. The truth alone would fight our battles 
if it was half as bad as I represented it to him. 

Enclosed find money and names and $3.00. More 
will follow. Very respectfully, 

R. H. Norwoop. 


These are only a few of the scores and scores 
of letters we are receiving daily. They are very 
encouraging. Our white subscribers have rallied 
around us nobly. John D. Swain of Worcester, 
Mass., sent us ten dollars, one dollar was for his 
own subscription, while he said the remaining 
nine might go to oiling up the new VoIce machin- 
ery. John D. Swain is a descendant of old John 
Brown of Ossawatomie. Another white man who 
desires his name kept secret because of reasons 
best known to himself, sent us a much larger 
check. And most of our white subscribers have 
renewed their own subscriptions. Let the good 
work go on. We have in hand sufficient money 
to cover the cost of everything up to December 
15, including new office fixtures and everything 
else. But we want 8,000 more such letters. Now 
is the time to show your appreciation of our 
work. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS AGAIN 


Subscribers will please take notice that our 
permanent address is now Room 49, 415 


Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


We were at 


110 W. Jackson Boulevard only temporari- 
ly. .We have taken a lease on our new place 
and have fitted up permanent headquarters 
here. All mail for us should be addressed to 


Room 49, 415 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











Caste made its appearance in the history 
of man at an early period. At no time, how- 
ever, has such a system been fully assented to. 
Nature has often been too powerful for arti- 
ficial and arbitrary restrictions. The caste 
system of India has been, perhaps, more pow- 
erful and successful in its claims than any 
other. But, even here, it did not thrive with- 
out opposition. Booddhism restrained it for 
about 1000 years, when it again lifted its 
monster head only to have its power broken 
by Mohammedanism. This awful prodigy 
is not a thing of the dead past, but it is a 
living present. It comes to the people of 
this age and generation clothed in modern 
words and phrases such as: “blood,” “races,” 
“race pride,” “race loyalty,” “patriotism,” 
“Our country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations, may she always be in the right; 
but our country right or wrong.” While it 
may be admitted that these very terms sug- 
gest improvement and betterment of the old 
caste system, yet, upon the crest of the wave 
stands the cosmopolitan. 

Some instructive and very learned argu- 
ments have circulated our current literature 
on the subject; Who are We? The sub- 
ject has been treated from an anthropologi- 
cal, a philological, and an ethnological view 
point and we have been named. But what 
matters it whether or not the blood in the 
veins comes from Timbuctoo, Zulu, or the 
Angles and Saxons, or from all, as is some- 
times the case? The main-spring of the hu- 
man soul should be the thought that he is a 
part of God’s last and consumate creation— 
man, who is to have dominion over the fish of 
the sea and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle and over all the earth. Every- 
where is his home and every man his brother. 
Blood and race count for naught. There 
was a time when the Hebrews were regarded 
as the Lord’s “peculiar people!” ‘There are 
no “peculiar people” any more. “Think not 
to say within yourselves, we have Abraham 
to our father; for I say unto you that God is 
able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” The problems then, of modern 
class distinctions belong distinctively to this 
age and the solution of them is committed 
to Christianity. In this respect it is that 





The Cosmopolitan 


By A. B. Cooper 


Christianity is to be sorely tested and com- 
pared to Booddhism and Mohammadan- 
ism. It was the mark of Christianity that 
put the responsibility of character on individ- 
uals and not on a race. Through the teach- 
ings of the great Teacher emerged a new 
faith in spiritual things, and a new love of 
mankind, which became a religion of hope 
to the millions who had known little but op- 
pression and suffering. By the force of this 
doctrine the barriers are broken down and 
the individual is bidden to rise to the dig- 
nity of manhood and brotherhood. 

“God, What a world! if men in street and mart 
Felt that some kinship of the human heart 
Which makes them in the face of flame and flood 
Rise to the meaning of true brotherhood.” 

For the broader and higher type of man 
then we plead—the cosmopolitan. He is one 
who sees and feels beyond his own race or 
nationality. Socrates was a true cosmopoli- 
tan as well as a true patriot when he said, “I 
am not an Athenian, or a Greek, but a citi- 
zen of the world,” and Fenelon rose to a still 
greater height when he said, “I am more of 
a Frenchman than a Fenelon, and more of 
a man than a Frenchman.” ‘The cosmopoli- 
tan is never provincial, but the windows of 
his soul are always open to the world. He is 
ever active in his sympathies and is ever vigi- 
lant. He ever seeks new ideas with which 
he may serve others. He never cases to be 
a member of a race or a citizen, but is a 
member of the human family and a citizen 
of a wider country than his native land. He 
carries on a continued warfare against bigot- 
ry and ignorance. He does not deny his 
own country or race, but he recognizes the 
fact that one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. The true cosmopolitan is ever on 
the quest for a man. He has in his hand the 
lantern of Diogenes, searching the town for, 
not a race-man simply, or a Frenchman, or 
an Englishman, but a man who has, through 
the assimilation of new ideas and all that is 
good, attained to the highest, broadest, and 
fullest development. 

To better understand the true character 
of this man, let us enlarge upon some of the 
traits already. mentioned. His heart is al- 
ways aglow with sympathy and interest for 
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his brother. He has a cheering look, an in- 
spiring word, a ready hand for all those he 
meets in the path of life. He is the good 
Samaritan who goes to the rescue of one 
in need without asking from whence he 
comes. He is charged with the spirit the 
poet wished to kindle in the heart of the in- 
dividual who sought to be led to the heights; 
I cried, “Dear Angel, lead me to the heights, 
And spur me to the top.” 

The Angel answered, “Stop, 

And set thy house in order; make it fair 

For absent ones who may be speeding there, 
Then will we talk of heights.” 

I put my house in order, “Now lead on!” 
The Angel said, “Not yet; 

Thy garden is beset 

By thorns and tares; go weed it, so all those 
Who come to gaze may find the unvexed rose; 
Then we will journey on.” 

I weeded well my garden. 
The Angel shook his head. 
“A beggar stands,” he said, 
“Outside thy gates; till thou hast given heed 
And soothed his sorrows, and supplied his needs, 
Say not that all is done.” 

The beggar left me singing, “Now at last— 

At last the path is clear.” 

“Nay, there is one drawn near 

Who seeks, like thee, the difficult highway. 

He lacks thy courage; cheer him through the day. 
Then will we cry, ‘At last!’” 

I help my weaker brother. “Now the heights— 
O, Guide me, Angel, guide;” 

The Presence at my side, 

With radiant face said, “Look, where are we 


“All is done.” 


And, lo we stood upon the mountain’s brow— 
The heights, the shining heights!” 

Valor, with respect both to moral ques- 
tions and the public safety, is another road 
that leads to the heights. Truth and right 
are the highest heights and he who adheres to 
them and advocates their principles is of the 
cosmopolitan brand. He, regardless of his 
race or creed, is lifted to the man-idea. 
When Martin Luther denounced the evil 
practices of Tetzel and publicly burned the 
papal bull, though a churchman, he rose 
above the tenets of his own church and be- 
came a larger churchman—a greater man. 
His name today stands throughout the world 
as a synonym for Christian thought and lib- 
erty. When the hermit threw himself into 
the arena and sacrificed his life, the pagan 
world was awakened to the enormity of the 
crime and the hermit was lifted to the dig- 
nity of a man. 

Again, listen to the story of the poet as he 
tells of “How He Saved St. Michael’s,” “To 
a tale of a southern city, proud Charleston 
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by the sea.” See a sleeping city awakened by 

a midnight alarm of fire. See a flaming 

brand borne aloft by the wind on the tower- 

ing steeple—the pride of the city. Listen to 

the words of the mayor— 

“Uncounted gold shall be given to the man 
whose brave right hand, 

For the love of the periled city plucks down 
yon burning brand!” 

See one as he leans from the belfry; 
now he clings to a column; now he steps to 
the railing; he presses upward and grasps the 
burning brand and throws it to the pavement 
below. Hear the loud shouts and the tumult 
as they rush with the mayor and council to 
meet the hero. 

“He stood in the gate of the temple he had periled 
his life to save; 

And the face of the hero my children, was the 
sable face of a slave! 

With folded arms he was speaking, in tones that 
were clear, not loud, 

And his eyes ablaze in their sockets, burnt into 

the eyes of the crowd ;— 

You may keep your gold, I scorn it; but answer 
me ye who can 

If the deed I have done before you be not the 
deed of a man? 

He stepped but a short space backward; and from 
all the women and men 

There were only sobs for an answer; and the 
mayor called for a pen, 

And the great seal of the city, that he might 
read who ran; 

And the slave who saved St. Michael’s went out 
from its door—a man.” 

Thought and thought expression are also 
elements which make their possessor stand 
out—a man—in bold relief against the dark 
sky of race demarkations. Many who read 
Monte Cristo or see the play never think of 
the blood that flowed in the author’s veins. 
They concede at once that it is a production 
of a master mind. We note with pleasure 
and interest the career and success of the ar- 
tist, H. O. Tanner,—a Negro by blood, an 
American citizen by birth, a Frenchman by 
adoption, a Swede by marriage, a world-citi- 
zen by intellect. His paintings hang in the 
famous art galleries of the world. Thought 
is spiritual and spirits know neither color nor 
race. Herein do those err who seek to re- 
move the disabilities of caste by material ad- 
vancement alone. 

“Whene’r a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’r is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise.” 


Thought and feeling also find expression 
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in the art of music. The musician utters 
himself in sound as truly as the writer or the 
orator utters himself in words. Every race 
and every nation have had their joys 
and sorrows. The history of each por- 
trays a landscape in which can be seen 
the mountains as well as the valleys. De- 
pressions and elevations have been the experi- 
ence of all and are common legacies to man- 
kind. When one sets to music these experi- 
ences he touches the cord that draws every 
human soul. Whenever the ecstacies or the 
deeper strivings of the soul of a people are 
sung the world stops to listen. “As in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man 
to man.” It listened to Burns, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Adelina Patti, Blind Tom; Israel 
listened to Moses and Miriam and the Fisk 
Jubilee singers have melted the heart of two 
continents. 

These, though true in their expressions to 
themselves and their race, are not German 
nor Spanish nor Scotch nor Jew nor Negro 
alone, but are akin to mankind. They have 
contributed to the world’s happiness; the 
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world therefore has a claim upon them. 

Is there not much of hope and encourage- 
ment in this to any people? Under these cir- 
cumstances cannot the humblest look up and 
take courage? Progress depends upon what 
we are rather than upon what we encounter. 
One man is stopped in his journey by a sap- 
ling lying across the road. Another passes 
that way and picks up the hindrance and con- 
verts it into a bridge in crossing the brook 
just ahead. Failure or success in life depends 
not so much upon conditions we encounter 
but rather upon the man. Success is his who 
takes conditions as he finds them; he who 
cultivates the habit of thinking and acting in- 
dependently of “being at home” any where 
and every where. Let each one say to him- 
self in his strivings: 

“Build thee more stately mansions, Oh my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at-length art free, 


Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea!” 


A CALLIN’ HOME THE COWS 


By Alice Ward Smith 


When the shades o’ night are fallin’ 
An’ the sun has gone to rest, 

When the wee young birds are cuddled 
In the soft warm nest, 


I love to saunter down the lane, 
An’ loiter on the bars, 

An’ look out o’er the gloomin’ 
For the comin’ o’ the stars. 


’Cause just across from where I watch 
Echoing thru the pine tree boughs 

I can hear sweet Nellie Master’s voice 
A callin home the cows. 


There’s a band o’ music down in town 
The sound comes way out here; 
Sister Mandy’s playin’ somethin’ 
On the organ sweet and clear. 


There’s a mocking bird a singin’ 

In the tree out there, 

The brook’s a gurglin’ soft and low 
But I don’t care. 


All I want to hear is that sweet voice 
A echoin’ thru the boughs, 

Pretty Nellie Master’s voice 

‘A callin’ home the cows. 


Mother says she’s been a callin’ me 

To bring her up some wood, 

Says she don’t know what’ come over me, 
I’ve always been so good 


’Bout hearin’. But I just can’t hear everything 
Around that bloomin’ house, 

’*Specially when the neighbors 

Are ’a callin home the cows. 
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The Racial Inferiority Argument In the Light of Science and History 
By W. O. Thompson 


In the arguments purporting to prove the 
racial inferiority of the Negro we are inevit- 
ably confronted with this question: Why 


_is it, if the Negro is not inferior, has he re- 


mained for several thousand years in a sav- 
age state while during the same periods civili- 
zation has been associated with the white 
races? 

An answer might be suggested in another 
question: How is it, if the Negro is infe- 
rior he has been enabled to remain for such 
long periods in an uncivilized state and has 
not become extinct? The race’s history re- 
cords as inferior have sprung up and died 
during the time the black African has passed 
down the centuries and even at this late date, 
despite very adverse environments, he is in 
no immediate danger of extinction. 

Before dwelling upon this latter consid- 
eration let us examine the former and con- 
sider, according to the current conception of 
racial inferiority, whether the Negro, as a 
non-contributing factor to civilization has the 
unanimous support of science and history. 

As to the current conception of racial in- 
feriority we might refer to several well- 
known writers who have given this phase of 
the subject unusual study. In “The Satur- 
day Evening Post,” August 19th, 1905, Mr. 
Thos. Dixon, in an article—‘Book T. Wash- 
ington and the Negro’—says: 

“The Negro has held the Continent of Africa 
since the dawn of history, crunching acres of dia- 
monds beneath his feet. Yet he never picked one 
up from the dust until a white man showed to him 
its light. His land swarmed with powerful and 
docile animals, yet he never built a harness, cart 
or sled. A hunter by necessity, he never made 
an ax, spear or arrowhead worth preserving be- 
yond the moment of its use. In a land of stone 
and timber, he never carved a block, sawed a foot 
of lumber or built a house save of broken sticks 
and mud, and for four thousand years he gazed 
upon the sea yet never dreamed a sail.” 

Mr. Watson in his magazine for April, in 
an editorial, “The Ungrateful Negro,” has 
the same thought: 

“The African Negro has always been a dis- 
tinct type, an inferior type, a savage type, a non- 
Progressive type. Left to himself, he wore no 
clothing, built no houses, had no commerce, sys- 


tematized no production of any sort and never 
had the faintest conception of doing anything to 
improve himself or his condition. He killed for 
the day the game he needed for the day. For the 
future, he made as little provision as the Indian 
and the Esquimau. 

“Beyond the herding of cattle he had no in- 
stinct for accumulation. His normal state was that 
of warfare against some other black tribe. His 
religion was the grossest superstition. He offered 
up to his heathen gods the sacrifice of the negro 
child; and when his appetite for four-legged ani- 
mals was sated, he changed his diet by cooking 
and eating another negro. 

“Where the sexual relations of the men and 
women were not promiscuous, they were polyga- 
mous. Strictly speaking, there was no such thing 
as morals known among them. Property rights 
which certain men had, or claimed, in certain 
women might be respected, but the conception of 
virtue was not reached. 

“They never evolved an alphabet. They never 
advanced beyond the crudest, rudest, most brutal 
tribe-life.” 

Prof. Smith in “The Color Line” (page 
32), lays about the same stress with these 
profuse interrogatives: ‘What has the West 
African to set? What art? What science? 
What religion? What morality? What 
philosophy? What history? What even one 
aspect of civilization or culture or higher hu- 
manity?” And further on he calls attention 
to the anatomy of the Negro diverging “from 
the Caucasian toward the simian.” And on 
page 249 he says, “We pass now, formally, 
to the second grand cause of the Negro’s 
race declension—namely, his vice. The gen- 
eral fact is a matter of the most common ob- 
servation, but it is also witnessed unimpeach- 
ably by the records of the courts. 

Chas. Francis Adams, in the May Century 
—“Reflex Light from Africa”—is of the 
opinion that, “Left to himself, the tendency 
of the Negro, whether in Ugunda or in San 
Domingo, is distinctly to deterioration—he 
will insensibly but assuredly relapse into his 
normal African conditions.” We might 
quote indefinitely from various writers of this 
class but we would find the same general 
thought. Obviously, all such arguments 
may be reduced to these terms: 

1. Imitation is inferiority—the lack of 
initiative is inferiority. A race lying long 
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periods in an uncivilized state, even though 
evincing progress when in contact with the 
white man, is inferior. 

2. The Negro is racially imitative and has 
evolved no alphabet, no art, no science, no 
morality, not even one single aspect of civili- 
vation. He has lived several thousand years 
in a non-progressive state, and when evinc- 
ing any degree of civilization, it is when in 
contact with the white race, therefore he is 
inferior. 

And we might add that mere differences of 
physical characteristics are made to appear to 
be differences supporting the racial inferiority 
doctrine. It is difficult for us to see how 
this factor in the discussion is other than mere 
opinion nourishing belief without the slight- 
est scintilla of proof. For there is no analo- 
gous evidences among plants, flowers and 
animals warranting a classification of high 
and low grades merely on the grounds of 
shapes and colors. Darwin says: 

“Although the existing races of man differ in 
many respects as in color, hair, shape of skull, pro- 
portions of the body, etc., yet if their whole struc- 
ture be taken into consideration they are found 
to ressemble*each other closely in a multitude of 
points. Many of these are of so unimportant or 
of so singular a nature that it is extremely im- 
probable that they should have been independently 
acquired by aboriginally distinct species or races. 
The same remark holds good with equal or greater 
force with respect to the numerous points of mental 
similarity between the most distinct races of man. 
The American aborigines, Negroes and Europeans 
are as different from each other in mind as any 
three races that can be named; yet I was inces- 
santly struck. while living with the Fuegians on 
board, the “Beagle” with the many little traits 
of character showing how similar their minds 
were to ours; and so it was with a full-blooded 
Negro with whom I happened once to be intimate.” 

Mere differences in texture of hair, color 
of skin, and facial angles in determining su- 
perior and inferior racial traits might well 
be dispensed with in the words of Petruchio 
to Catharina in “The Taming of the 
Shrew :” 

“What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye? 

O! no, good Kate; neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture, and mean array.” 

Even physiological differences are not to 
be regarded as reliable indices to determine 
inferior racial traits. A. De Quartrepages, 
the eminent French anthropologist, in his 
“The Human Species,” says: 
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“I borrow from my eminent colleague (M. 
Broca) the following table, published by M. To- 
pinard in his Anthropologie. This table gives 
the mean cranial capacity, in cubic centimetres, 
for a certain number of races in both sexes. I have 
merely substituted the serial order in the men for 
the almost geographical division of the author, 
and calculated the differences between the sexes. 

“We here observe facts of the intercrossing simi- 
lar to those which I have so often pointed out. The 
Merovingians, a white race of the first order, are 
placed between the yellow Chinese and the New 
Caledonians, Melanesian Negroes. 

“But the chief value of this table is to show into 
what serious errors an estimation of the intellec- 
tual development of a race from its cranial ca- 
pacity would lead us. By such an estimation, the 
troglodytes of the cavern of L’Homme-Mort would 
be superior to all races enumerated in the table 
including contemporary Parisians. and the Chinese 
would come after the Esquimaux..........We meet, 
moreover, with similar questions when we _ turn 
our attention to the brain.” 

Perhaps it is true that among the more 
advanced races cranial capacity ard brain 
weight are greater than among the uncivil- 
ized, but it seems more likely that the differ- 
ences are more the outgrowth of develop- 
ment than innate endowment. ‘There are 
abundant evidences in all races where cranial 
capacity and brain weight, sufficient to favor- 
ably satisfy scientific measurement, accom- 
pany dull moral and mental faculties. 

Is it because the black skin, thick red lips 
and woolly hair of the African are so much 
different than any other race that he is as- 
sociated with simian types? If so, the argu- 
ment is inconsistent when the question, 
“What art? What science? What reli- 
gion? ” and so forth, is implied as to his 
not attaining unto or not evolving. The 
most intelligent simian has not attained to 
even the lowest aspect of civilization. And 
Prof. Smith believes (page 50) that the Ne- 
gro child often shows ability quite equal to 
that of the white child at the same age. Al- 
fred Russel Wallace in his “Malayian Ar- 
chipelago,” and Mrs. Lucentia Trent, the 
Kindergartner, similarly agree and many 
other writers. Any one exception where a 
Negro attained to any appreciable degree of 
civilization establishes as a general fact that 
his race diverges from, rather than “toward 
the simian.” And again (page 32), Prof. 
Smith argues, “Who can estimate the import 
of the one brain in a million, when it is the 
brain of Moses or Mohammed, of Aristotle 
or Archimedes, of Virgil or Galileo, of Leib- 
nitz or Voltaire, of Darwin or Washington? 
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Such brains are the foci of the orbits of his- 
tory; such men blaze out the pathways for 
the feet of their kind.” In the XII Chapter 
of Numbers we read: “And Miriam and 
Aron spoke against Moses because of the 
Ethopian woman whom he had married: for 
he had married an Ethopian woman.” And 
further on we are told that the anger of the 
Lord was so kindled that Miriam was smit- 
ten with leprosy. Josephus, the Jewish his- 
torian, informs us that this woman whom 
Moses married was an Ethopian. 

Both the biblical account of creation and 
the theory of evolution must be discounted if 
the Negro is not regarded as one of the hu- 
man species. For both accounts agree that 
all races descended from a single primitive 
parent stock. Now regarding the black man 
as member of the huamn family, should he be 
placed in the lowest order of human develop- 
ment or should he be placed in the higher 
stages? It is necessary that such be consid- 
ered for there is liable to be much confu- 
sion when he is regarded as a non-contribut- 
ing factor to civilization, most especially 
since ethnology asserts that civilization had 
its beginning in elementary grades. Lucious 
Annaes Seneca in telling us how things do 
grow, says: “The temples are builded upon 
their foundations, as also these great walls 
of Rome are, and yet that which was first 
laid to sustain this whole work, lies hidden 
under earth. The like falleth out in all 
other things. The greatest that they attain 
unto in time, doth always obscure their be- 
ginnings.”” In placing the Negro in the low 
stages of human development we are forced 
to conclude that all the necessary stages in 
the evolution of civilization were not evolved 
by any one race. And what is generally re- 
garded as racial inferiority may be necessary 
principles of human growth. For instance, 
imitation. Darwin in “The Descent of 
Man” (page 77), says: 

“No doubt, as Mr. Wallace has argued, much 
of the intelligent work done by man is due to 
imitation and not to reason; but there is this great 
difference between his actions and many of those 
performed by the lower animals, namely, that man 
cannot, on his first trial, make, for instance, a 
stone hatchet or a canoe, through his power of imi- 
tation. He has to learn his work by practice; a 
beaver, on the other hand, can make its dam or 
canal, and a bird its nest, as well, or nearly as 
well, and a spider its wonderful web, quite as 


well, the first time it tries as when old and ex- 
perienced.” 
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And again he says, “According to a large 
and increasing school of philologists, every 
language bears the marks of its slow and 
gradual evolution. So it is with the art of 
writing, for letters are the rudiments of pic- 
torial representations.” Now language is rec- 
ognized to have passed through three stages 
of development. The first is the monosyllabic; 
the second the agglutinative; the third the in- 
flectional. The Chinese speak the first degree, 
and most of the white races the inflectional, 
the highest degree; and the Negro type the 
second degree. 


Now let us see if history throws any light 
in this direction. In “Volney’s Ruins of 
Empires,” there is this impression of Thebes: 


“There a people now forgotten, discovered 
while others were yet barbarians, the elements of 
the arts and sciences. A race of men now rejected 
from society for their sable skin and frizzled hair 
founded on the study of the laws of nature those 
civil and religious systems which still govern the 
universe.” 


And again: 


“Thus the Ethiopian of Thebes named stars of 
inundation, or Aquarius, those stars under which 
the Nile began to overflow (June); stars of the 
ox or the bull, those under which they began 
to plow; stars of the lion, those under which that 
animal, driven from the desert by thirst, appeared 
on the banks of the Nile; stars of the sheaf, or of 
the harvest virgin, those of the reaping season; 
stars of the lamb, stars of the two kids, those 
under which these precious animals were brought 
forth; and thus was resolved the first part of the 
difficulty. 


“Thus the same Ethiopian having observed that 
the return of the inundation always corresponded 
with the rising of a beautiful star which appeared 
towards the source of the Nile, and seemed to 
warn the husbandmen against the coming waters, 
he compared this action to that of the animal who, 
by his barking, gives notice of danger, and he 
called this star the dog, the barker (Sirius).- In 
the same manner he named the stars of the crab, 
those where the sun, having arrived at the tropic, 
retreated by a slow retrograde motion like the 
crab or cancer. He named the stars of the wild 
goat, or Capricorn, those where the sun, having 
reached the highest point in his annuary tract, 
rests at the summit of the horary gnomon, and 
imitates the goat, who delights to climb the sum- 
mit of the rocks. He named the stars of the bal- 
ance, or libra, those where the days and nights, 
being equal, seemed in equilibrium, like that in- 
strument; and stars of the scorpion, those where 
certain periodical winds bring vapors, burning 
like the venom of the scorpion. In the same man- 
ner he called by the name of ring and serpents 
the figured traces of the orbits of the stars and the 
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planets, and such was the general mode of naming 
all the stars and even the planets, taken by groups 
or as individuals, according to their relations with 
husbandry and terrestrial objects, and according 
to the analogies which each nation found between 
them and the objects of its particular soil and cli- 
mate.” 


Lucian and Diodones both writing of the 
Ethopian, support Volney. The former says: 


“The Ethiopians were the first who invented 
the science of the stars, and gave names to the 
planets, not at random and without meaning, but 
descriptive of the qualities which they conceived 
them to possess; and it was from them that this 
art passed, still in an imperfect state, to the Egyp- 
tians.” 


The latter says they assert that “with 
them originated philosophy and the sciences 
of the stars. Their situation, it is true, is 
infinitely favorable to astronomical observa- 
tion, and they have more accurate division 
of time into months and years than other na- 
tions.” And that they conceive themselves 
to be of greater antiquity than any other 


ce 


nation and “it is probable that, born under 
the sun’s path, its warmth may have ripened 
them earlier than other men.” 

Some modern writers do not fail to make 
a similar plea in behalf of the black man. 
From Baldwin’s “Prehistoric Nations,’ we 
get the following: 


“Count de Gobineau, whose purpose did not re- 
quire him to depreciate the black race, takes a very 
different view of it. He maintains that, in the 
great civilizations of antiquity, the inspiration of 
poetry and art came from the black race. The 
white race organized those civilizations, and es- 
tablished their laws and governments; but ‘the 
source from whence their art issued was foreign 
to the instincts of the organizing civilizers; it lay 
in the blood of the blacks. That universal power 
of imagination, which we see enveloping and pene- 
trating the primordial civilizations, came entirely 
from the ever-increasing infusion of blood from 
the black race into that of the whites.’ Again: 
‘The Negro possesses, in a high degree, the faculty 
of emotion from the senses, without which art is 
not possible.’ Once more: ‘It will be said that I 
am placing a beautiful crown upon the de- 
formed head of the Negro, and doing him a very 
great honor by thus associating him with the har- 
monious choir of the Muses. But the honor is not 


so great. I have not associated him with the 
highest, those in whom reflection is superior to 
passion.’ And, finally, ‘Certainly the black ele- 


ment is indispensable to the development of the 
artistic genius in a race.’ (See De Gobineau’s 
work, “Sur L’Inégalité des Races Humaines,” book 
ii, chap. vii.)” 

Even more recent than Baldwin there are 
to be found writers who do not hesitate to 
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speak favorably of the black African even in 
his present state. In the May Century the 
editor calls attention to a paper, “What the 
Negro Has Done in Africa,” published in 
“The Ethnical Record” of March, 1904, in 


which the writer, Prof. Boas, says: 


“At a time when our own ancestors still utilized 
stone implements, or at best, when bronze weapons 
were first introduced, the Negro had developed the 
art of smelting iron; and it seems likely that their 
race has contributed more than any other to the 
early development of the iron industry.” 


And the editor adds: 


“He refers to the beautiful, inlaid iron weapons 
of Central Africa and the perfection to which the 
art of wood-carving, by means of iron implements, 
has been brought by the African.” 


And again Prof. Boas: 


“It may safely be said that the primitive Negro 
community—with its fields that are tilled with iron 
and wooden implements, with its domestic animals, 
with its smithies, with its expert wood-carvers— 
is a model of thrift and industry, and compares 
favorably with the conditions of life among our 
own ancestors.” 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson, the war correspond- 
ent of the London “Chronicle,” commis- 
sioned by “Harper’s Magazine’ to investi- 
gate the race conditions in Portuguese West 
Africa, contributes an article to ‘“Harper’s 
Weekly,” April 7. In speaking of the Chi- 
bokwe, he writes: 

“In the arts they far surpass all their neighbors 
on the west side. They are so artistic that the 
women wear little else but ornament. Their houses 
are square or oblong, with clean angles and 


straight sides, and the roofs, instead of being coni- 
cal, are oblong too, having a straight beam along 


the top, like an English cottage. The tribe is 
specially famous for its javelins, spears, knives, 
hatchets, and other ironwork, which they forge 


in the open spaces round the village club-house, 
working up their little furnaces with wooden tubes 
and bellows of goat-skin, like loose drumheads, 
pulled up and down with bits of stick to make a 
draught. A simple pattern is hammered on some 
of the axes, and on the side of one hut I saw 
an attempt at fresco—a white figure on a red 
ground under a white moon—the figure being 
quite sufficiently like an ox.” 


A writer in the “Scientific American” of 
July 21, although not taking the most favor- 
able view of the savage black man, says the 
Zulus “are fairly moral and in the native 
state temperate in all things.” And that 

“The South African native, exclusive of the 


Hottentot or Bushman, must be counted among the 
highest of the blacks. Certain of his character 
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istics are admirable; he is brave to a fault, and a 
most consistent enemy, while capable of fidelity 
and gratitude. Where contact with the white race 
has not corrupted him, he is fairly honest, though 
it must be admitted, lazy and improvident.” 

Many more references to writers could be 
cited; and explorers and travelers and mis- 
sionary whose opinion of “Darkest Africa” 
are as favorable as those to whom attention 
has been called. That such observers cannot 
be seriously questioned there is full justifica- 
tion in the assumption in turning to consider 
racial inferiority in reference to the black 
African’s vital capacity. 

It is a fact needing no proof that impaired 
morals and mentality are linked to impaired 
vital capacity. The effects of use and disuse 
in the moral and mental realms are not so 
different than in the physical. Just as those 
life forms living in dark recesses possess ru- 
dimentary organs of vision and some birds 
not spurred by the necessity of flight lose the 
power of flight, not very unlikely unused 
moral and mental faculties, atrophy and die. 

Now attributing to the Negro innate char- 
acteristics of moral and mental unfitness, we 
are not to lose sight of the fact that checks 
on increase are paramount considerations. 
And when reflecting upon what correctly 
constitutes a racial characteristic we have 
arising much to confront if natural law is 
not to be discounted. If a race has any dis- 
tinct characteristics different from any other 
race, most of, or all of its members must con- 
form to it and it must be persistent or the 
characteristic should not be termed specific- 
ally racial. As to bone structure, all races 
conform. Functionally the same is true. But 
as to color of skin, and texture of hair and 
even facial angles, the differences are spe- 
cific, and however much some African tribes 
merge into physical characteristics of the yel- 
low and white races and vice versa, these dis- 
tinctions are so persistent as to draw well- 
defined ethnic lines. Now on the other hand 
there are group characteristics where all or 
most of the factors making up the group, 
conform to low stages of ethical and intellec- 
tual standards and at another time rising 
higher in the scale. This we should not 
term specific race traits since it is evident in 
the development of the civilized races that at 
one time the members conformed to low 
stages of development and at another the 
higher stages. Then moral and mental short- 
comings are inconstant characteristics of hu- 
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man growth in general and if they are made 
specifically racial they must conform to the 
same conditions the physical differences of 
races conform which do not exempt constancy 
of type. So if moral and mental defects are 
racial characteristics of the Negro, they are 
as knitted to his organic structure as his dark 
skin and woolly hair and are as unchangeable 
as the leopard its spots, if he is to retain his 
race identity. So wherever the beginning of 
the black race is traced we are forced to 
conclude that its diverence (or origin if 
you prefer) from the other races is a diver- 
gence toward racial inferiority. From this 
we must argue that nature from small begin- 
nings has built up an inferior race along 
the lines superior races develop. The law of 
heredity in the former transmits to succeed- 
ing generations increasing inferior qualities 
just as to the latter superior qualities are in- 
creasingly transmitted. 

But racial characteristics of moral and 
mental inferiority are inseparable from physi- 
cal decline. Then how has the black race 
been enabled to attain, in numeric value, to 
one of the main divisions of the human race? 

Dull moral and mental faculties could 
hardly be regarded other than to promote 
lack of care and affection for offspring; the 
prevalence of cannibalism, warfare against 
members of the same group, slavery, polyg- 
amy, and profligacy. And quite naturally 
epidemics, sickness and death could not be 
warded off as would be the case with intelli- 
gent and moral restraints, swaying the group 
characteristic. With external checks envi- 
roning an inferior race, how may we con- 
ceive of the Negro as being such, since he has 
for several thousand years not only warded 
off extinction but has evinced a high vital 
capacity ? 

A more remarkable example of this is re- 
vealed in studying the American Negro 
which affords ample instances of the various 
conditions science advances being conducive 
to race decay. Change of environment— 
the sudden adaptation of savage races to civi- 
lized custom;—the crossing of distinct eth- 
nic types and vice. And, too, society acts 
as an agent impairing vital capacity. 

It is asserted by a school of naturalists 
that plants and animals removed: from their 
natural habitat are subjected to physical de- 
clension. How general this is perhaps is 
inconclusive. But any way Darwin, com- 
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menting upon the hasty decline of the Tas- 
manian, Maories, Sandwich Islanders, etc., 
says: 

Seeing how general is this law of the sus- 
ceptibility of the reproductive system to 
changed conditions of life, and that it holds 
good with our nearest allies, the Quadru- 
mana, I can hardly doubt that it applies to 
man in his primeval state. Hence, of savages 
of any race are induced suddenly to change 
their habits of life they become more or less 
sterile, and their young offspring suffer in 
health in the same manner and from the same 
cause as do the elephant and hunting-leopard 
in India, many monkeys in America, and a 
host of animals of all kinds on removal from 
their natural conditions. 

Races not infrequently have adapted them- 
selves to changed environments with in- 
creased vigor and fertility but this mostly is 
done by slow and gradual migration with 
freedom to recede if environment there is un- 
favorable. With the American Negro, adapta- 
tion to changed conditions of life was dia- 
metrically the opposite to naturally inclined 
adaptation. Mr. John R. Spears, in “The 
Slave Trade in America,” published by 
Scribner’s, gives a vivid account of the man- 
ner in which the ancestors of the American 
Negro were transplanted in this country by 
the old Dutch slavers. They were packed 
like sardines in a box. Water and food were 
scanty, for every available space was needed 
to pack the human cargo. Even air spaces 
were out of question if there were the least 
signs of retaining the least loss of life. He 
refers to an account left by one of the naval 
officers stating that he could detect the odor 
of a slaver farther than he could see her at 
night and in certain states of the air the 
odor was unmistakable five miles away down 
the windward on account of the inhuman 
conditions that prevailed. 

It is hardly necessary to discourse upon the 
effects slavery had in lessening the birth 
rate and increasing the death. There is no- 
where in history a more undisputed example 
of vice and purely natural conditions ar- 
raying themselves to destroy vital. capacity 
than that of the black slave. The Negro is 
very often compared with the enslaved Jew 
of ancient Egypt, but the comparison is not 
justified especially in noting differences tend- 
ing toward racial senescence. The Jews 
amid oppression had as ancestors several of the 
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world’s greatest men. And not only did he- 
redity count as an inspiring factor but before 
them was divine assurance that their seed 
would be so many as the stars of the sky in 
multitude and like the sands of the seashore 
innumerable. The Negro had no immediate 
great ancestor to look back upon and no future 
but serfdom unless there was some innate 
natural assurance which held him intact. To 
these conditions, void of inspiration, apply the 
infertile tendency supposed to emanate from 
the hybrid factor. It is a belief of no small 
body of scientific thinkers that the “crossing 
of distinct species” is followed by infertility. 
This they assume without vice being in- 
volved. But with the Negro the hybrid ele- 
ment is seldom understood to be inseparable 
from distorted morals. This gives us a two- 
fold wrecking principle: infertility and physi- 
cal imbecility. The former does not neces- 
sarily mean impaired health. Let us run 
through the mind any number of profligate 
men and women and note if they are mar- 
ried, and if so, if they have children, and if 
so, if they are vigorous offspring? Here, mere 
individual experience and observation, not 
necessitating scientific knowledge, are con- 
vincing and substantial evidence that immor- 
ality by some fixed principle of natural law 
brings about physical imbecility. 

The opportunity for marriage is less, not 
only among criminals, but factors receding 
from moral precepts even though far re- 
moved from what is generally termed crime. 
Even the economic welfare of any indivi- 
dual, nation or race is impaired if there is 
an increasing tendency toward human de- 
pravity. It is readily evident that economic 
restraints alone are sufficient to swell the 
death list and lessen the birth rate. 

Now what do we have when it is as- 
serted that the Negro, morally and mentally, 
is inherently inferior? It means that at the 
least measurement the maximum part of the 
black race conform to characteristics of moral 
and mental inferiority and that they are in- 
eradicable. If this be true, and race senes- 
cence is inseparable from vice, how are we 
to account for the two hundred million or 
so blacks in Africa evolving from a small 
group, the parent head of which was the 
lowest order of moral and mental inferiority? 
How do we account for the eight millions or 
so American Negroes, despite the most ad- 
verse circumstances conducive to race decay, 
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doubling in population in four decades, al- 
most geometrical ratio? The high vital ca- 
pacity of the American Negro is evidently 
the outgrowth of pure fecundity. 

There is no ethnic factor under the stars 
and stripes the least aided by immigration 
as the Negro. The Hon. W. R. Merriman, 
director of the last census, in an article to 
“Century Magazine” for Sept., 1903, writ- 
ing on the “Noteworthy Results of the 
Twelfth Census,” says: “The increase of 
the Negro race is almost exclusively a natu- 
ral increase—resulting, that is, from the ex- 
cess of births over deaths.”” According to our 
conclusion that a high vital capacity is ad- 
verse to moral and mental inferiority does 
not necessarily mean that a low vital ca- 
pacity is indicative of low moral and mental 
faculties. ‘This would be contrary to well- 
established facts. New England represents 
as fine a group of moral and mental develop- 
ment as history affords and yet if statistics 
are reliable the native New Englander is 
slowly but surely dying out. The Jews are 
a race conforming to ethnical characteristics 
and yet their vital capacity is low. But still 
it is contrary to natural law for ineradicable 
moral and mental inferiority to be subjected 
to prolific fecundity. 

Let us recall the salient points in our dis- 
cussion. First, we observed that the argu- 
ments purporting to prove the Negro to pos- 
sess innate moral and mental inferiority rest 
solely upon the premises that he lacks initia- 
tive, has not set one aspect of civilization and 
that his vice is not mere human propensity 
but a specific racial trait. But we have seen 
that such conclusions are by no means justi- 
fiable in the light of science and history. A 
host of eminent historians assert, uncompro- 
misingly, that the primitive black man laid 
the foundation for the superstructure of civi- 
lization; and a large number, not denying 
that he has done thus has remained si- 
lent. Or others, like Anderson in his story 
of extinct civilization, not daring to dispute 
the initiative part played by the Ethiopian in 
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th: evoluton of civilization, classifies him as 
one of “the Semetic division of white men.” 

Now regarding the Negro as the lowest 
type of human development forces the gener- 
ally accepted theory of evolution to place 
him in the same light as the historians, even 
though regarding no other phase of evolu- 
tion than that which science and religion 
agree, namely, that man advanced from the 
most crude stages to the higher. If it is not 
tenable to assume that no one race took pre- 
cedence of the other but that the white man, 
the yellow man and the black man were con- 
temporaneous and that the latter diverged 
from the others marking in his divergence 
degeneracy of moral and mental faculties; or 
that he was separately created with moral 
and mental incapacity, then we have recourse 
in our main consideration, extinction. The 
early races of men, both according to science 
and the biblical account of creation, were ex- 
tremely small in numbers making it impos- 
sible for a race possessing traits of moral and 
mental degeneracy, with restrained procrea- 
tive forces, and external conditions checking 
increase, to attain numeric degree to one of 
the main divisions of the human race. As 
we have seen the Negro for several thousand 
years has evinced an impregnable vital ca- 
pacity confronting every condition known to 
science conducive to race decay and still at 
this late date in no immediate danger of ex- 
tinction. Several years’ reflection upon the 
vital capacity of parasites have convinced me 
unshakably that there is a fixed natural law 
governing the genetic functions counteracting 
fecundity in the ratio to the destructive ele- 
ments any growth has to the welfare of the 
community. We hope to present this view 
more fully in another treatise. We have said 
sufficient to lead to the conclusion that any 
argument purporting to prove the racial in- 
feriority of the Negro, in the sense of innate 
inability to enfold the highest possibilities of 
mind and soul, is based on mere opinion and 
not historic or scientific facts. 








Obscure and Honorless 


By John Henry Adams 


The woman that gave birth to the woman 
whose great-grand-daughter was the great- 
grand mother of the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln is no less dseerving of the honor that 
rises out of Lincoln’s greatness than the im- 
mediate mother herself. Such is the stretch 
and scope of a single line of moral strength. 
It was not a generation that produced Lin- 
coln. It is not a generation that produces 
any great man. It is certainly and unmistak- 
ably the work of dozens of generations,— 
one improving and growing on the strength 
of the other until the ripeness in some fine 
form is realized, not always in a single man, 
some times in a noble family. 

Lincoln drew his morality, his integrity, 
his courage, his strength of character and his 
purity and loftiness of: heart from a source 
hundreds and hundreds of years in the pro- 
cess of development tending toward the pro- 
duction of that one immortal soul—Lincoln; 
and who today can imagine Lincoln’s far-off 
ancestry without deep suspicions of a strange 
savagery such as history again and again re- 
minds us of in the peculiar leaps and bounds 
of civilization. 

A tiny spring, insignificant as it looks in 
itself, turns the massive wheel which grinds 
the meal at the mill some fifty miles away. 
The credit for the mill power is always given 
the wide and heavy flow down at the mill’s 
head, but the greater credit is due the far-off 
tiny spring, which, obscure and _ honorless, 
forces its silvery stream on and on and on till 
at some distance widening and deepening of 
earth it gathers its crystal drops one by one 
into a mighty union and becomes the intrepid 
water-flow which not only grinds the meal, 
but farther on yields to the world the possi- 
bility of the civilizing influence of naviga- 
tion. 

Great men and powerful influences rise 
from small and even crude _ beginnings. 
“Large oaks from little acorns grow.” This 
littleness of beginning, this pushing ahead 
without honor and without praise is the 
right thing for the right man, is the right 
thing for the sensible man, is the best thing 
for the young man; and here, then, is the 
need of saying this much: The young man 
who stands down at the mill and sees the 
heavy flow of water that turns the great 
wheel that grinds the meal is likely to over- 


look the tiny source at the head of the stream 
miles away, so attractive are the moving 
forces right at hand, is likely not to think of 
the crooks and the rocks and the falls which 
are all along the way and make it not an 
easy flow, not a merry come-and-go fantasy 
of little wavelets. The young man who sits 
at the feet of some great man and sees his 
own desire of greatness modeled and fash- 
ioned in that rounded character before him, 
has need to take care that he does not under- 
rate the cost of that greatness by a simple 
and hurried measurement of the visible. Go 
back to the source, see from what little so 
large and so potent a soul has come, and see 
how long and by what route has been the 
journey. Who was the man’s mother, who 
was his mother’s mother? What did they 
live believing in, and what was the force of 
character they put behind that boy until some 
widening and deepening of opportunity 
placed him where his flow of power should 
turn a mighty wheel of service in the world- 
mill of Love and Duty? 

It may be that the present man will never 
be known outside of his immediate commu- 
nity, will be heeded any or loved much by 
none other than those of his own. family 
circle; he may be ever so ambitious to father 
some great world-movement, to lead some 
vast human cause, and all without avail, but 
if he is pure in living, good at heart, and has 
the world’s work and needs stamped on his 
character, even as the obscure and honorless 
little spring, enlarging and widening and 
deepening far down at some opportune point 
accomplishes its mission, so the man, sending 
his ambition and his great purpose down the 
long line of posterity, reaches the gilded dome 
of human achievement and blesses the world. 

Don’t be discouraged, then, because you 
yourself have not done all that your heart 
has wished, because you have not won prided 
laurels, because you have not stood out in 
the bright sunlight of the world’s praise and 
honor, send your stream on and on and on, 
and in the great reckoning, the sweet aroma 
of the ripe magnolia will sweep over your 
head the blessed benedictions of a grateful 
humanity. 

Send your stream on, and on, and on! 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR 











And This, the White Man’s Burden 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in One of His Many Poems, Spoke of the White -Man’s Burden,— 


to Civilize and Teach the World Christianity, Etc. 


WE hear of divers sayings, 
Read proverbs full of truth; 
To greatest age we hear them, 

From adolescent youth. 


But that which shames all knowledge, 
And Reason doth impeach, 

Is this: “The white man’s burden,” 
Which o’er the world they preach. 


Boasting of Christian goodness, 
Of Law and Equity, 

They fail to live their learning 
Of Moral probity. 


From glutted town and province 
Where fortunes are denied, 

They sail the wide, wide ocean, 
Till they our shores have spied. 


Thither they head: and landing 
With strange timidity, 

Receive our native kindness 
And hospitality. 


Returning with the presents 
Of gold and priceless store ;— 
They call our lands benighted, 
And would their depths explore. 


Our lands of dual greatness, 
Fertility and gold ;— 

They confiscate and claim them 
With lying tongues so bold. 


Their doctrines then, they teach us, 
Which eager we imbibe; 

But find them inconsistent, 
And shameful to our tribe. 


They rob our gold and diamonds, 
With arms’ defying power; 

And to our greatest sorrow, 

Our virgins they deflower. 


And this, “the white man’s burden !”— 
To plunder, kill, deflower! 

Lay waste our Native glory, 
And falsely it endower! 


Is this the heavy “burden” 
Throughout the world we hear? 

Aye! this the boasted “burden” 
Theft, Falsehood, Arms, and Fear! 


Such arrant blatant boastings 
Contaminate our ear; 

Such arrant blatant boastings 
We hear from year to year! 


And yet we hear them calmly, 
Resigning all our fate, 

To that great Power and Spirit, 
Who Times and men placate. 


Ye sons of Ethiopia,— 
Less boastful nations, all— 
Courage! for soon such “greatness” 
Will totter, reel, and fall. 


Ye Presidents and Princes, 
Who guide the stately helms, 

Kings of great tribes and peoples, 
Throughout the world-wide realms, 


Behold the rank injustice 
To Ethiop’s ebon sons; 

The lash, the whip, the wailings, 
The very blood that runs! 


And this, “the white man’s burden !”— 
To plunder, kill, deflower! 

Lay waste our Native glory, 
And falsely it endower. 


By J. N. SAMUELS-BELBODER. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








MRS. MAGGIE WALKER, PRESIDENT OF THE ST LUKES PENNY SAVING BANK, RICHMOND, VA. THE 
ONLY WOMAN BANK PRESIDENT IN THE WORLD 
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“Ha'nts.” 


By Oeceola Madden 


“What you reckon ’twas?” 

“Ha’nts! ‘Melia seen ’em herself!” 

The two old women, dressed in bright col- 
ored gowns, passed on down the road talking 
loudly and nodding their heads wisely, with 
serious faces much worked up over their con- 
versation. It was Conference time in a well 
known Southern town, and an afternoon ses- 
sion was just over. 

Dr. Phillips, one hand resting on the side 
of his buggy, turned to his companion, a young 
contractor named Frederick Craig, and they 
both smiled. 

“Isn’t it strange, Fred, how superstitious so 
many of our old people are. I have heard my 
grandmother tell stories of ghosts and spooks 
by the dozen, and when I was a child it used 
to nearly scare the life out of me to hear of 
her strange experiences with such things. 
Seems peculiar to our people, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, and no. While a good many of the 
older colored people claim to have had a close 
and intimate acquaintance with more or less 
material ghosts and spiritt—I mean claim to 
have seen and talked and generally hobnobbed 
with them—I really believe that almost all 
folks, colored and white, from the most ignor- 
ant to the most intelligent, are superstitious.” 

“Are you, Fred?” asked the doctor, laugh- 
ing. 

“Yes. Have you time to sit on the porch 
for a few minutes?” 

“O yes, the session closed earlier than I ex- 
pected so I can stop for a little.” 

“Well,” resumed his friend, “to answer 
your question, I am superstitious in the ordi- 
Mary acceptance of the word, though I have 
never seen nor do I expect to see ghosts, 
spooks, or hobgoblins. Like myself you have 
of course heard of supernatural happenings 
from sources so reliable you can hardly fail to 
accept them as true, but in most cases the tales 
told are largely the results of overactive im- 
aginations, Occasionally something occurs for 
which there seems to be no explanation. 

“Sometimes, too, there are unusual hap- 
penings that have their origin, I believe, in 
some force or power within ourselves, said by 
,*tudents of the psychic to be the soul, though 

ir unfamiliarity and strangeness naturally 
lead us to attribute them to the supernatural. 
or instance, such manifestations often take 


the form of presentiments of danger to us or 
to one very closely related. If you care to 
hear it I can give you a personal experience.” 

“T shall be glad to hear it,” said the doctor 
with interest. “The subject has always at- 
tracted me much. Go ahead.” 

“And me also. A few years ago there was 
some trouble with the roof of a church I had 
built and I had a couple of men at work mak- 
ing repairs. It was not much of a job but 
rather dangerous, one man working tied to a 
rope as he hung over the eaves, while the 
other, at the top of the roof, held the rope. 
I saw the work well started and leaving the 
men to finish went back to the shop. Now I 
had not been at the shop more than an hour 
when I was strongly impressed to go back to 
the church. Understand, there was no presen- 
timent of trouble or anything of that sort, 
and the men were skilled workmen and re- 
quired no assistance, but the idea to go back 
became so insistent I goton my wheel and rode 
back. 

“The building was high, the eaves being 
fully fifty feet above the ground. Climbing 
to the roof I asked how the work was pro- 
gressing and took the rope from the man hold- 
ing, sending him to the end of the roof for a 
tool that would shortly be needed, and as he 
started away I glanced along the rope at the 
man I was holding and almost fell backwards. 
The rope had been tied around him in the 
ordinary way, with the knot pushed around 
behind him, and I saw that the last tie had 
slipped completely out, leaving nothing hold- 
ing but the pressure of the bight against his 
back. Any unusual movement or sudden 
weight would send him to certain death on a 
picket fence fifty feet below, and each motion 
he made was slipping the loose end freer. 

“Not to make a long story, I had the man 
reach around him and get hold of the rope, 
to his surprise, and then get behind a chimney 
nearby, but when he saw the condition of the 
knot and realized how near he had come to 
falling his face was a study. As I said there 
was no presentiment of trouble but had I 
been three minutes later, getting back to the 
church, or had not gone at all, there would 
surely have been a tragedy.” 

Dr. Phillips scratched his head medita- 
tively. 
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“When I was studying medicine at How- 
ard,” he said, pausing to light a cigar, “I had 
a tough time making expenses, and for two 
years during vacation I used to run on a din- 
ing car from Chicago to the Pacific coast. 
The second summer I had the route my 
mother paid a visit to Chicago and I got off 
one trip to entertain her and show her around 
the city some. But she did not stay as long 
as she had intended, being called home on ac- 
count of the illness of some member of the 
family and left town the day I should have 
started on my regular run, so after seeing her 
off I hurried home and then to the office, hop- 
ing to report in time to go out on my train, 
but found the office had just closed and a sub- 
stitute on the car. I went back home and the 
“sub” took the car out. 

“Now the strange part comes in, for on 
the second day out the train was wrecked, the 
man who was in my place being the only per- 
son killed, and he was crushed to a pulp. If 
I had reached the office a few minutes sooner 
that day I would have certainly lost my life.” 

After a minute’s silence Dr. Phillips flipped 
the ash from his cigar and resumed. 

“You remember that little minister with the 
heavy voice, who spoke at the meeting this 
morning?” Craig said that he did. 

“Well this talk reminds me of a story he 
told at my house. Last night he and his wife 
were up to see us and he related an unusual 
happening to him last spring. It seems that 
he recently purchased a small place near his 
church, somewhere below Atlanta, with a 
one-story shack on it which he began repair- 
ing to make habitable, and among other im- 
provements started to dig a cellar. He was 
unmarried at that time, living in the house, 
making most of the repairs himself, and while 
digging the cellar it rained heavily for several 
days, flooding the excavation so he had to sus- 
pend work. One night while the cellar was 
still flooded he retired early, intending to get 
up betimes next morning and bail the water 
out. As well as he remembered, about twelve 
o’clock that night he was awakened by his dog 
barking in a peculiar manner, and going to 
the window he saw a man sitting on the 
doorstep. Receiving no response to his hails 
to the man, and judging from the dog’s con- 
duct that it was not a stranger, he opened the 
door cautiously to find that the man was his 
own brother, whom he had left but a few 
hours previous at his home a few miles dis- 
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tant, ill in bed. Naturally he was rather ex- 
cited, and asked his brother what was wrong 
that caused him to make a visit in his condi- 
tion at that hour of the night. Getting no 
reply he leaned over him to discover that he 
was fast asleep, and he tried to arouse his 
brother there was a crash within the house 
which almost tore the building down, and 
greatly frightened he dragged the sleeping 
man away by main force. After a few min- 
utes, hearing nothing more to add to his 
alarm, he ventured to investigate, and on 
striking a light found that the water in the cel- 
lar had undermined the chimney, built of 
rough heavy stones, which had fallen in and 
had crushed not only the bed which he had 
just left, but had crushed through the floor 
also, down into the flooded cellar. 

“Well, sir, the man said that when he saw 
what he had just missed and realized that his 
brother, supposed to be nearly dead with fever 
had walked across country in his sleep at 
the dead of night and saved his life, he wilted 
and dropped to the ground unable for a while 
to even think. But in a short time he realized 
that his brother would be dead in reality if 
he did not quickly get him back home, and he 
wrapped him in blankets on the grass and soon 
got a neighbor’s team to take him home. Last 
night when he told us of the affair he of 
course ascribed it to God’s care of him, and 
maybe that is what it is, but I am inclined to 
think as you do, that most of the strange oc- 
curences we hear about instead of being su- 
pernatural, or God’s personal manifestations, 
are the result of telepathy or some other force 
within ourselves, but so little known and so 
seldom manifested that it is not strange that 
they are ascribed to more than human agency. 
But I must be going or some of my patients 
will soon be supernatural ones. Good-bye.” 


A. MEANS & SONS 
THE HATTERS 


Don’t buy a new hat. Save money by 
sending us your old Hat and letting us clean 
and repair it for you. We make old hats 
look like new ones. No matter where you 
are, send us your hat. We do business 
wherever there is an express office. We sell 
hats too. Bring us yourhattroubles. We 
willshow youaway outofthem. Write us 
what you want. Don’t forget the name 
and place. 


A. MEANS & SONS, The Hatters’ 
125 Gayoso Street, - MEMPHIS, TENN. | 
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Christmas Presents 











your situation. 











make them happy. 





HRISTMAS is right over the hill. Had 
What are you going to 
give your friend as a Christmas present? That 
is always a very serious question. 
to select an appropriate gift. 


you thought of it? 


Say! Do your friends read? Give them a year’s 
subscription to The Voice. 
ly gift, whether your friend be white or black, 
and your friend would enjoy reading it. We )) 
will be glad to let him know you sent it. 

Although The Voice was homeless a month ago, 
we ask no gift from our friends. 
ested in seeing the friends of our readers made 
happy twelve times a year. The Voice can 





It is so hard 


We appreciate # 


The Voice is a time- 


We are inter- 





























$50.00 REWARD 


GREAT MAGIC REMEDIES 


$50.00 Reward as a guarantee that the remedies herein 
mentioned will accomplish the cures as 
they are represented. 


ie you desire to 
look well, feel 
well and BE well, 
apply to Doctor 
Sadie F. Porter, 
who works direct- 
ly with the blood. 
When the blood is 
pure there is no 
possibility of bod- 
ily suffering. 
Lemoleone, the 
Great Magic Blood 
and Nerve Tonic, 
purifies the blood, 
builds up the sys- 
tem, cures Scrof- 
ula, Syphilis. Ca- 
tarrh, Bilious 
Headache, Indi- 
gestion, Pile 8, 
Diseases of the 
Heart, Rheuma- 
Lemoleone ah mane. tas 4 tism, Cancer, Tu- 
Hair Grower.. mor, Epileptic 





Lung Balsam. esis: 100 Fits and other dis- 
eG Pon 6bsé60 ascte -25 eases too numer- 
Beauty Wash........... 25 ous to mention. 


DR. SADIE F. PORTER 
3659 BEAL STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 











DO YOU WANT YOUR 
MONEY 


MONEY ? 


If so, stop worrying about the future and 
invest in the largest company of its kind in 
the world. 
than 3 per cent. and 4 per cent. 


Your money is worth more 
Are you 
getting it? This is the best and biggest 
proposition in the world. Try itnow. Six 
per cent. and seven per cent. guaranteed. 
Our plan is easy, this is your opportunity. 
Don’t wait. Investigate at once. 
Address 


I L. MOORMAN 


4 & 5 Court Square, Jefferson Bldg. Room 53 
BROOKLYN, : NEW YORK 











































AGENTS, LOOK HERE! $1.00 PER HOUR 


IS WHAT YOU MAKE HANDLING 
OUR HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


THE FRUIT JAR HOLDER AND OPENER. Best Seller Out. 


Holds hot jars and insures tigh sealing when canning. No more spoiled fruit. 
Opens easily tightly sealed jars. Never breaks jar or injures cover. 











The FRUIT 
e HANDS 
Saves Tre JARS 

The PATIENCE 


























THE “HOLDER” 





THE SQUEEZE-EZIE 
MOP. 


Scrubbing is a back-break 
ing job. The hardest work 
is wringing the cloth. Hot 
water scalds and blisters the 
hands. The old-fashioned 
mop slops around and dirties 
the wood-work. OUR MOP 
overcomes all this. The frame 
holds the cloth square, wrings 
the cloth dryer than by — 
and without effort. Kee 
the hands out of the hot cod 
dirty water. 


A household necessity; 
appeals to every woman. 
Wrings perfectly dry. 
Easily demonstrated. Big 
Seller, Big Commissions. 


Write for agents’ terms 
on both articles. Only 
reliable beople wanted. 


aes 


Ghe SELWELL CO. 2y2icshii7 22s" 


ATLANTA TERRITORY ASSIGNED FOR HOLDER. 


























Books for Holiday Presents 














‘‘The Planter’s Guide.’’ 


























ERHAPS you are wondering what to send as a 
present to some friend in the South. We have 
an ideal book that will be just the thing you 
want. “THE PLANTER’S GUIDE” contains 
256 pages of interesting matter besides over 150 
pages of “Cotton Seller’s Table.” This book has 
not been sold for less than $1.75 before. It hasjust 
been revised and to those who need a hand book 
to assist in the daily routine of business we recom- 


mend “THE PLANTER’S GUIDE.” 


How is money sent by telegraph ... Page 184 
How do you find the height of a tree “ 194 


Is a husband bound to pay for neces- 
saries furnished his wife without his 


as ss sed S's Ok ea TEAK Ow “ 142 
Is a laborer bound to work on holi- 

De nis ceaaoleiee sooo aks on te “ 149 
What is a negotiable note? How is it 

ey 7 ae eer ea ” 14 


THE PLANTER’S GUIDE is neatly bound 
in cloth, stamped on front cover 
and back, illustrated, contains 400 S I OO 
pages. Size 51x74 in. Price ” 








We want agents everywhere to handle this little work and 
will pay them big commission. Full particulars FREE. 


























415 DEARBORN ST. 


Voice Publishing Co, ss2.n:s" 






































YOUR OPPORTUNITY AWAITS You| 


IN THE 


GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Will You Improve It? That Vast Territory Embraced in the Boundaries of 


























ARKANSAS INDIAN TERRITORY OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
























Is more than a land of full dinner pails. It is the land of the full barn, the full larder, the full pocket-be i; the 
full cup of happiness—in a word the successful. Write for our illustrated booklets and get the details 






76 PER CENT OF THE ONE WAY RATE FOR THE ROUND TRIP. HALF FARE PLUS $2.00 ONE WAY. FIRST 
AND THIRD TUESDAYS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 






GEO. H. LEE 


GEN. PASS. AGENT 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


S. L. PARROTT 


DIST. PASS. AGENT 
ATLANTA, GA. 

















SOUTHERN RAILWAY 





Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service, Quick Time, 











Convenient Schedules 





Ghe Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 
North East, South and West 


J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent 
Kimball House Corner ATLANTA, GA. 











When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 





































P. Sheridan Ball, President 





L. C. COLLINS, Secretary J. H. ATKINS, Treasurer 


REMARKABLE! 
Over One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Profits. 


Do you wantto better your condition? 
Is it your aim to Make Your F uture Bet- 
ter than Your Past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, position or condition, read this: 

VER $100,000 clear profit made by the first investors in the Metropolitan Mer- 

cantile & Realty Company. You could have been one. This company has been a fav- 

orite with investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corpor- 

ation, with stock at reasonable prices. Because stock was offered in small blocks, so 
that the investor of limited means could acquire it. Because stockholders’ money was invested large- 
ly in real estate, thus giving them absolute security for their money. Be- 
cause it has assisted many worthy people in getting decent homes, many 
organizations in getting halls, and congregations in getting churches. Be- 
cause the increased operations have caused the stock to advance steadily 
from $5.00 per share to double that sum, or $10.00. Thus those who 
purchased the first $100,000 worth of stock have made in profits $100,- 
000, besides $7,000 a year in dividends for four years. 

The capital stock will soon be increased to one million dollars, and 
the ever enlarging scope of the company’s operations and the increased 
assets will force the price of stock to not less that $20.00 per share within 
the next two years. ° 

Can’t you see that the holders of the present one-half million dollars 
stock will make more than one-half million dollars on the transaction in 
two years? 

What are the figures in the case? 

The Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company has nearly four 
thousand stockholders in seventeen states and one hundred cities; has 
bond holders of $50,000 ten year bonds that pay 6% interest semi-annu- 
ally and mature in 1915; has over 175,000 policy holders; owns nearly 
$150,000 in first mortgages on improved real estate in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and other States; is doing a banking business of 
over $100,000 yearly; has a department store that clears over $7,000 yearly; is erecting buildings 
from $500 residences up to $17,500 apartment houses; is employing 1,200 men and women as 
agents, superintendents, managers, stenographers, book-keepers, mechanics, messengers, tellers and 
cashiers. 

What do these figures stand for if they don’t mean that the Metropolitan is the most 
progressive, most substantial, most helpful, and in short is the leading company among Negroes 
in the United States? 

Will you wait until stock reaches $20.00 per share, or will you buy now and be one of those to 
make one-half million dollars? 

For further information address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 





BOSTON, MASS NE WAEk. N. J. CHARLESTON, S COLUMBIA. S. C. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD Son On cA AUGUSTA, GA. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MACON, GA, MONTGOMERY, ALA 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ALBANY, GA. 


or Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
































BOOKS for HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


“Floyd's Flowers’’ 
By Silas X. Floyd 


Illustrated by John Henry _Adams 











Will make a beautiful holiday present for 
any child. It has the unique distinction of 
being the first and only book written ex- 
clusively for Colored children. It is superbly 
illustrated with drawings that will inspire the 
youth. This book is universally endorsed 
by the press and the pulpit. This book is 


furnished in three bindings: Cloth and 
stamped with red roses, half morocco and 
full morocco. The price is very reasonable, 


for cloth for half for full mo- 
$1 * Binding $I. 50 morocco $ * rocco binding 
Remember that there is going to be a 
great demand for FLoyp’s FLowegrs during 


the holidays and it will pay you to get your 


order in at once. Write to-day. 


All orders filled the same day as received. 





Voice Publishing Co. 


Dept. B. 415 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BY FAR THE GREATEST AND BEST 
PUBLICATION OF THE YEAR 




















FIRST EDITION, 20,000 


LIFE AND SAYINCS OF 
SAM JONES 


By MRS. JONES 


Assisted by REV. WALT, HOLCOMB, the Great Evangelist's Co-worker 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION 














TEN REASONS 


Why Sam Jones appealed to the masses with 
whom he came in contact. 

1. He hated the sin, but he helped the 
sinner. 

2. He thought an ounce of mirth was 
worth a pound of sighs in any market place. 

3. He had no mercy fur the Pecksniffs of 
this world, and punctured sham and hypoc- 
risy with his keen wit. 

4. He was himself a living exemplar ofthe 
truths he preached. From a member of the 
“Down-and-Out Club” he raised himself to a 
prophet of light. 

5. He preached and proved the optimistic 
lesson that life is livable; for he foresaw the 
day when Death, the slayer, shall himself 
lie slain. 

6. He never forgot that Christianity wasa 
religion of joy and laughter, not one of tears 
and sorrow; a living help for this earth, now 
and here, and not a bundle of dried and 
moldy dogmas. 

He was a man of and for the people 

8. He wasa humanitarian in every sense 
that the word implies. 

9. With all his firmness and steadfastness 


of purpose and conviction he was gentle, | 
| be gladdened by preserving for future gener- 


tender and kind in the truest sense, 
10. Above all, he was a man. 





Agents Coin Money. Handsome Outfits 
for 50c. Circulars Free. 


The full volume will contain over 50 full pages of illustrations, all appropriately selected 
to illustrate the life-story. embracing pictures of his place of birth, his conversion, his first 
“home of his own,” his death, funeral train, lying in state, floral offerings, ete. 
is well printed from new type on the best selected antique paper. The illustrations are all 
half-tones on an excellent grade of enamel paper. 


TEN REASONS 


Why you should have a copy of ‘Life and 


Sayings of Sam Jones. 

1. There is more real life and light in one 
of his quaint and homely tales than in a hun- 
dred thousand words of musty, dusty, formal 
sermons. 

2. His sayings and doings are pertinent to 
every man who struggles and slips and falls 
and strives to rise again. 

3. You cannot escape the lesson that what 
Sam Jones did you can do, and Sam Jones, 
dead, will help you, living, to do it. 

4. Your boy and girl will gain inspiration 
for a better life by having access to the mighty 
doings of this great teacher of things good. 

5. You will be better for having read itand 
you may accomplish much for the cause of 
Christianity by placing it within reach of 
your friends. 

6. Though his voice be hushed in death, 
his matchless eloquence in behalf of God's 
laws and decrees becomes imperishable by 
means of this volume. 


~ 


7. It will be helpful to you every day in 


| the year and will make every obstacle easier 


to surmount. 
8. If youever heard him speak, you will 


ations his Christian teachings, 

9. His teachings are of the kind you want 
impressed upon your children. 

10. It will accomplish more real good than 
the combined publications of the whole year. 


This volume 








BIG BOOK, 9x2x7, OVER 400 PAGES! 


Half Morocco, $3.50; Cloth, $2.50; Po tpaid. ORDER TODAY. 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., 920 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dear Friend:- 


It is with great pleasure that we ap- 
nounce that we were the lucky ones to secure that 
"Valuable plum" the authentic edition of the "Life 
and Sayings of Sam Jones" compiled from clippings 
and lectures gotten together and saved by himself 
and his good wife for the last thirty-five years. 
This book is indeed a rare piece of literature. 

The sayings are greatly sought by everybody. 

Although we have only offered the book for 
sale a very few days, the results are most satis- 
factory. It is actually selling five times as fast 
as any book we have ever before handled. Over a™ 
million copies of the "Life of President McKinley" 
were sold. In sections of this great country where 
Mr. Jones has lectured and held revivals he was 
as popular as President McKinley or any other man 
who ever lived. 

AGENTS meet with great success. Before 
the prospectus was issued, agents had made from one 
to two dollars per hour with the circular. One 
good lady told an agent that she wanted five for 
Christmas presents. 

Mrs, Jones was awake to the fact that she 
had a good thing in this work. Although we are 
paying her the biggest royalty ever paid on a sub- 
scription book, we will offer the following liberal 
TERMS to Agents: 


Cloth Binding $2.50, Half Morocco $3.50; 
by mail prepaid, satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


This is a great opportunity for agents. 
J. L. Nichols & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















